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FOREWORD 

IT  is  held  to  be  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  for  the  British  seaman 
to  do  rather  than  to  say.  For 
centuries  he  has  been  accomplishing 
mighty  tasks  without  making  much  fuss 
about  it.  That  is  his  habit.  We  land 
creatures  take  his  work  for  granted  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  are  '  taken  as  read.' 
That  is  our  habit. 

The  following  pages  may  help  toward 
a  truer  appreciation  of  our  sea  heritage, 
and  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  incalcul- 
able debt  due  to  the  officers  and  men 
who  work  our  ships,  carry  our  soldiers, 
guard  our  coasts,  and  keep  the  links  of 
Empire  intact — in  a  word,  hold  Britain 
where  she  is. 

The  obiter  dicta  of  many  generations 
of  sailors  have  been  resurrected,  for  the 
most  part,  from  sources  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  general  public.  The 
British  Navy  has  evolved  and  employed 
many  types  of  mind :  doughty  com- 
manders like  Drake,  staid  men  like  Blake, 
stern  disciplinarians  like  St  Vincent, 
magnetic  personalities  like  Nelson,  grim 
sea-dogs  like  Fisher,  relentless  critics 
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like  Beresford,  quiet  men  like  Jellicoe, 
genial  spirits  like  Beatty.  The  sayings 
and  doings  of  British  Admirals,  says 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  Virginibus 
Puerisque,  "  stir  English  blood  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  ;  and  if  the  Indian 
Empire,  the  trade  of  London,  and  all  the 
outward  and  visible  ensigns  of  our  great- 
ness should  pass  away,  we  should  still 
leave  behind  us  a  durable  monument  of 
what  we  were  in  these  sayings  and  doings 
of  English  Admirals." 

If  history  does  not  repeat  itself,  it 
certainly  affords  many  interesting  parallels. 
There  is  scarcely  need  to  accentuate  this 
here  ;  the  reader  will  readily  appreciate 
it  as  he  peruses  the  several  chapters  of 
this  little  book. 

Some  of  the  passages  have  a  pathetic 
appeal :  Nelson  wishing  for  a  cottage  and 
a  piece  of  ground  ;  Collingwood,  deaf  and 
overworked,  giving  advice  to  his  wife  as 
to  the  education  of  their  daughters  ; 
Beatty,  anxious  to  get  the  range  of  the 
German  High  Sea  Fleet,  compelled  to 
"  barge  about  "  the  dreary  wastes  of  the 
North  Sea  dodging  mines. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Admiral 
Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  Admiral  Lord  Beres- 
ford, Rear-Admiral  Sir  Lionel  Halsey, 
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and  other  eminent  officers  for  their  ready 
help  in  enabling  me  to  make  this  collection 
representative  of  the  modern  Navy  as  well 
as  of  that  of  our  forefathers. 

HAROLD  F.  B.  WHEELER 
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I.  THE  MAKING  OF 
THE  NAVY 

THE  Navy  of  England  may  be 
divided  into  three  sorts,  of  which 
the  one  serveth  for  the  wars, 
the  other  for  burden,  and  the  third  for 
fishermen,  which  get  their  living  by 
fishing  on  the  sea.  How  many  of  the 
first  order  are  maintained  within  the 
realm  it  passeth  my  cunning  to  express, 
yet,  since  it  may  be  parted  into  the  navy 
royal  and  common  fleet,  I  think  good  to 
speak  of  those  that  belong  unto  the  prince, 
and  so  much  the  rather,  for  that  their 
number  is  certain  and  well  known  to 
very  many.  Certes  there  is  no  prince 
in  Europe  that  hath  a  more  beautiful  or 
gallant  sort  of  ships  than  the  Queen's 
Majesty  of  England  at  this  present,  and 
those  generally  are  of  such  exceeding 
force  that  two  of  them,  being  well  appointed 
and  furnished  as  they  ought,  will  not  let 
to  encounter  with  three  or  four  of  those 
of  other  countries,  and  either  bowge  them 
or  put  them  to  flight,  if  they  may  not 
bring  them  home. 

Neither  are  the  moulds  of  any  foreign 
barks  so  conveniently  made  to  brook  so 
well  one  sea  as  another  lying  upon  the 
shore  in  any  part  of  the  continent  as  those 
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of  England.  And,  therefore,  the  common 
report  that  strangers  make  of  our  ships 
amongst  themselves  is  daily  confirmed  to 
be  true,  which  is,  that  for  strength,  assur- 
ance, nimbleness,  and  swiftness  of  sailing, 
there  are  no  vessels  in  the  world  to  be 
compared  with  ours.  And  all  these  are 
committed  to  the  regiment  and  safe 
custody  of  the  Admiral.  The  Queen's 
Highness  hath  at  this  present  (which  is 
the  four  and  twentieth  of  her  reign)  already 
made  and  furnished,  to  the  number  of 
four  or  five  and  twenty  great  ships,  which 
lie  for  the  most  part  in  Sillingham  Road, 
beside  three  gallies,  of  whose  particular 
names  and  furnitures  (so  far  forth  as  I 
can  come  by  them)  it  shall  not  be  amiss 
to  make  report  at  this  time. 

The  names  of  so  many  ships  belonging 
to  Her  Majesty  as  I  could  come  by  at  this 
present  :  The  Bonadventure,  Elizabeth 
Jonas,  White  Bear,  Philip  and  Marie, 
Triumph,  Bull,  Tiger,  Antelope,  Hope, 
Lion,  Victory,  Marie  Rose,  Foresight, 
Swiftsure,  Aid,  Handmaid,  Dreadnought, 
Swallow,  Genet,  Bark  of  Bullen,  Achates, 
Falcon,  George,  Revenge* 

It  is  said  that    her  Grace  doth    yearly 

1  It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  these  names  are 
perpetuated  in  the  modern  Navy. 
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build  one  ship  or  other  to  the  better  defence 
of  her  frontiers  from  the  enemy.  But  as 
of  this  report  I  have  no  assured  certainty, 
so  it  shall  suffice  to  have  said  so  much  of 
these  things  ;  yet  this  I  think  worthy 
further  to  be  added  that,  if  they  should 
all  be  driven  to  service  at  one  instant 
(which  God  forbid),  she  would  have  a 
power  by  sea  of  about  nine  or  ten  thousand 
men,  which  were  a  notable  company, 
beside  the  supply  of  other  vessels  apper- 
taining to  her  subjects  to  furnish  up  her 
voyage. 

Beside  these  her  Grace  hath  other  in 
hand  also,  of  whom  hereafter  as  their 
turns  do  come  about  I  will  not  let  to  leave 
some  further  remembrance.  She  hath 
likewise  three  notable  galleys  :  the  Speed" 
well,  the  Try  Right,  and  the  Black  Galley, 
with  the  sight  whereof  and  rest  of  the 
navy  royal  it  is  incredible  to  say  how 
greatly  her  Grace  is  delighted  ;  and  not 
without  great  cause  (I  say),  since  by  their 
means  her  coasts  are  kept  in  quiet,  and 
sundry  foreign  enemies  put  back,  which 
otherwise  would  invade  us.  ... 

I  might  take  occasion  to  tell  of  the 
notable  and  difficult  voyages  made  into 
strange  countries  by  Englishmen,  and  of 
their  daily  success  there  :  but  as  these 
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things  are  nothing  incident  to  my  purpose, 
so  I  surcease  to  speak  of  them.  Only 
this  will  I  add,  to  the  end  all  men  shall 
understand  somewhat  of  the  great  masses 
of  treasure  daily  employed  upon  our  navy, 
how  there  are  few  of  those  ships,  of  the 
first  and  second  sort,  that,  being  apparelled 
and  made  ready  to  sail,  are  not  worth 
one  thousand  pounds  or  three  thousand 
ducats  at  the  least,  if  they  should  presently 
be  sold.  What  shall  we  think  then  of 
the  greater,  but  especially  of  the  navy 
royal,  of  which  some  one  vessel  is  worth 
two  of  the  other,  as  the  shipwrights  have 
often  told  me.  It  is  possible  that  some 
covetous  person,  hearing  this  report,  will 
either  not  credit  it  at  all,  or  suppose  money 
so  employed  to  be  nothing  profitable  to 
the  Queen's  coffers  :  as  a  good  husband 
said  once  when  he  heard  there  should  be 
provision  made  for  armour,  wishing  the 
Queen's  money  to  be  rather  laid  out  to 
some  speedier  return  of  gain  unto  her 
Grace,  because  the  realm  (saith  he)  is  in 
case  good  enough,  and  so  peradventure 
he  thought.  But  if,  as  by  store  of  armour 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  he  had 
likewise  understanded  that  the  good  keeping 
of  the  sea  is  the  safeguard  of  our  land,  he 
would  have  altered  his  censure,  and  soon 
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given  over  his  judgment. — Raphael  Holin- 
shed,  "Chronicle"   1577. 


Spent  the  whole  evening  reading  of 
some  old  Navy  books  ;  wherein  the  order 
that  was  observed  in  the  Navy  then,  above 
what  it  is  now,  is  very  observable. — 
Pepys,  "Diary"  June  13,  1664. 


By  break  of  day  we  come  to  within 
sight  of  the  fleet,  which  was  a  very  fine 
thing  to  behold,  being  above  100  ships, 
great  and  small  ;  with  the  flag  ships  of 
each  squadron,  distinguished  by  their 
several  flags  on  their  main,  fore,  or  mizen 
masts.  Among  others,  the  Soveraigne, 
Charles,  and  Prince  ;  in  the  last  of  which 
my  Lord  Sandwich  was.  And  so  we 
come  on  board,  and  we  find  my  Lord 
Sandwich  newly  up  in  his  night-gown 
very  well.  He  received  us  kindly  ;  telling 
us  the  state  of  the  fleet,  lacking  provisions, 
having  no  beer  at  all,  nor  have  had  most 
of  them  these  three  weeks  or  month,  and 
but  few  days'  dry  provisions.  And  indeed 
he  tells  us  that  he  believes  no  fleet  was 
ever  set  to  sea  in  so  ill  condition  of 
provision,  as  this  was  when  it  went  out 
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last. —  Pepys,     "Diary"    September    18, 
1665. 


Did  business,  though  not  much,  at  the 
office  j1  because  of  the  horrible  crowd 
and  lamentable  moan  of  the  poor  seamen 
that  lie  starving  in  the  streets  for  lack  of 
money.  Which  do  trouble  and  perplex 
me  to  the  heart  ;  and  more  at  noon  when 
we  were  to  go  through  them,  for  then 
above  a  whole  hundred  of  them  followed 
us  ;  some  cursing,  some  swearing,  and 
some  praying  to  us.  —  Pepys,  "  Diary" 
October!,  1665. 


Commissioner  Middleton  says,  that  the 
fleet  was  in  such  a  condition,  as  to  disci- 
pline, as  if  the  Devil  had  commanded  it  ; 
so  much  wickedness  of  all  sorts.  —  Pepys, 
44  Diary"  October  20,  1666. 


Up,  and  to  the  office  :  whence  Lord 
Brouncker,  J.  Minnes,  and  W.  Pen,  and 
I  went  to  examine  some  men  that  are  put 
in  there  for  rescuing  of  men  that  were 


1  Pepys  was  Clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Navy.     The 
office  was  in  Seething  Lane,  Crutched  Friars. 
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pressed  into  the  service  :  and  we  do  plainly 
see  that  the  desperate  condition  that  we 
put  men  into  for  want  of  their  pay  makes 
them  mad,  they  being  as  good  men  as  ever 
were  in  the  world,  and  would  as  readily 
serve  the  King  again,  were  they  but  paid. 
Two  men  leapt  overboard,  among  others, 
into  the  Thames  out  of  the  vessel  into 
which  they  were  pressed,  and  were  shot 
by  the  soldiers  placed  there  to  keep  them, 
two  days  since  ;  so  much  people  do  avoid 
the  King's  service  !  And  then  these 
men  are  pressed  without  money,  and  so 
we  cannot  press  them  for  any  thing,  so 
that  we  are  forced  only  to  make  a  show 
of  severity  by  keeping  them  in  prison, 
but  are  unable  to  punish  them. — Pepys, 
"  Diary"  August  22,  1667. 


In  the  evening  I  began  near  Stockton 
market-place  as  usual.  I  had  hardly 
finished  the  hymn  when  I  observed  the 
people  in  great  confusion,  which  was 
occasioned  by  a  Lieutenant  of  a  man-of- 
war,  who  had  chosen  that  time  to  bring 
his  press-gang,  and  ordered  them  to  take 
Joseph  Jones  and  William  Alwood.  Joseph 
Jones  telling  him,  "  Sir,  I  belong  to  Mr. 
Wesley,"  after  a  few  words  he  let  him 
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go  ;  as  he  did  likewise  William  Alwood 
after  a  few  hours,  understanding  he  was 
a  licensed  preacher.  He  likewise  seized 
upon  a  young  man  of  the  town,  but  the 
women  rescued  him  by  main  strength. 
They  also  broke  the  Lieutenant's  head  ; 
and  so  stoned  both  him  and  his  men  that 
they  ran  away  with  all  speed. — John 
Wesley," Journal,"  July  1759. 


I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  to  find  that 
there  is  still  as  much  distraction  in  England 
as  ever,  which  must  infallibly,  sooner  or 
later,  work  our  ruin.  We  have  accounts 
of  peace  from  various  quarters.  It  is  an 
event  I  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  at,  on 
many  accounts,  with  respect  to  myself  ; 
but  whether  I  shall  have  solid  reason  to 
do  so  for  my  poor  country,  I  very  much 
doubt  ;  being  clearly  of  opinion,  con- 
sidering all  things,  formidable  as  the 
combination  is  against  us,  we  shall,  I 
fear,  never  again  be  in  so  good  a  condi- 
tion for  retrieving  the  national  honour 
as  at  present.  Nothing,  I  am  confident, 
is  wanting  but  unanimity  at  home,  and 
having  a  regard  to  whom  you  trust  your 
fleets  and  armies  ;  and  without  that,  all 
is  over  with  us  as  a  great  and  powerful 
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kingdom,  and  it  matters  not  whether  we 
have  peace  or  a  continuance  of  war.  It 
comes  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  with 
this  difference  only — that  by  peace,  the 
evil  will  be  somewhat  at  a  greater  distance, 
but  according  to  my  conception,  sure  and 
certain  ;  for  if  it  should  please  God  to 
prolong  my  days  to  another  war  some 
years  hence,  I  shall  look  to  the  event  of 
it  with  fear  and  trembling,  unless  by  the 
all-powerful  influence  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence we  become  an  united  and  rational 
people.  After  a  ten  years'  peace,  we  shall 
scarce  have  a  lieutenant  that  will  know 
his  duty. — Lord  Hood,  to  Sir  Charles 
Middleton,  H.M.S.  "  Bar/leur"  off  Cape 
Francois,  January  19,  1783. 


The  going  on  in  the  routine  of  a  station, 
if  interrupted,  is  like  stopping  a  watch — 
the  whole  machine  gets  wrong. — Nelson, 
to  Sir  A.  J.Bali,  June  7,  1804. 


The  first  essential  of  good  discipline  is 
to  make  officers  and  men  as  happy  and 
as  comfortable  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
Service  permit. — Lord  Beresford. 
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The  popular  and  political  delusion  that, 
under  modern  conditions,  the  duties  of 
the  naval  officer  have  become  mechanical 
is  so  far  from  the  reality,  that,  in  truth, 
they  have  never  been  more  complex  and 
onerous  ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  they 
should  be  rightly  performed  in  war,  in 
default  of  the  most  assiduous  practice  in 
peace. — Lord  Beresford. 


There  being  no  provision  against  mines 
dropped  in  time  of  war,  it  was  suggested 
by  me  that  the  North  Sea  trawlers  should 
be  enlisted  to  sweep  for  mines  ;  because 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  difficult 
work  of  towing  and  handling  a  trawl. 
The  proposal  was  afterwards  adopted.  — 
Lord  Beresford. 


The  time  has  not  come  to  appreciate 
fully  Lord  Fisher's  work  for  the  Navy, 
but  the  imprint  of  his  administration  is 
deep  in  every  branch  of  our  naval  system. 
In  the  construction  of  our  ships,  in  the 
position  of  our  naval  scheme,  in  the  con- 
centration and  disposition  of  the  Fleet, 
and  in  many  other  spheres  he  has  left  a 
mark  which  will  not  be  effaced  within 
20 
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the  course  of  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years. 
I  am  sure  that  the  more  Lord  Fisher's 
contribution  to  our  naval  efficiency  is 
studied  and  examined  and  tested  by  the 
passage  of  time,  the  more  certain  will  it 
be  established  that  there  has  been  within 
living  memory  no  naval  administrator 
possessed  of  abilities  so  rare  and  so  dis- 
tinguished. —  Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill, 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August  5, 
1912. 


Beginning  about  1904,  Great  Britain 
set  to  work  with  energy  to  reform  her 
naval  policy.  Roused  to  action  by  the  sense 
of  coming  danger,  she  augmented  the  size 
and  number  of  vessels  of  all  types  ;  in- 
creased the  personnel  of  all  classes,  regular 
and  reserve  ;  scrapped  all  obsolete  craft  ; 
built  (secretly)  the  epochal  Dreadnought  ; 
and  modernized  in  all  particulars  the 
British  Navy.  In  every  great  movement 
one  man  always  stands  pre-eminent.  The 
man  in  this  case  was  Admiral  Sir  John 
Fisher,  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
afterwards  Lord  Fisher.  Fisher  brought 
about  vital  changes  in  the  organization, 
methods,  and  even  the  spirit  of  the 
Navy.  He  depleted  the  overgrown  foreign 
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squadrons,  concentrated  the  British  force 
in  powerful  fleets  near  home,  established 
the  War  College,  inculcated  the  study 
of  strategy  and  tactics,  appointed  Sir 
Percy  Scott  as  inspector  of  target  practice, 
put  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  on 
the  side  of  gunnery  and  efficiency,  placed 
officers  in  high  command  who  had  the 
military  idea  as  distinguished  from  the 
idea  of  the  '  blue  water  school,'  and 
imbued  the  entire  service  with  the  avowed 
idea  that  they  must  get  ready  to  fight 
to  the  death,  not  the  French  Navy,  with 
its  easy-going  methods,  but  the  German 
Navy,  allied  perhaps  with  some  other  navy. 
At  the  Admiralty  he  introduced  methods 
analogous  to  those  of  the  General  Staff, 
to  maintain  the  Navy  ready  for  instant 
service  at  all  times,  to  prepare  and  keep 
up-to-date  mobilization  plans  in  the  utmost 
detail,  and  to  arrange  plans  for  the  conduct 
of  war  in  such  wise  that,  after  a  war  should 
break  out,  all  the  various  probable  situa- 
tions would  have  been  studied  out  in  ad- 
vance— Rear-Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiskc, 
U.S.N.1 

1  In  the  North  American  Review,  January,  1916. 
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THE  NAVY 

1  BELIEVE  the  world  is  convinced 
that  no  conquests  of  importance 
can  be  made  without  us  ;  and  yet, 
as  soon  as  we  have  accomplished  the 
service  we  are  ordered  on,  we  are  neglected. 
If  Parliament  does  not  grant  something  to 
this  fleet,  our  Jacks  will  grumble  ;  for 
here  there  is  no  prize-money  to  soften 
their  hardships  ;  all  we  get  is  honour  and 
salt  beef.— Nelson,  Naples,  September  1 1 , 
1793. 

»* 

Nothing  can  stop  the  courage  of  English 
seamen. — Nelson,  to  his  wife,  Fiorenzo, 
April  1,  1795. 

»%• 

At  this  grave  moment  in  our  national 
history,  I  send  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fleets  of 
which  you  have  assumed  command,  the 
assurance  of  my  confidence  that  under 
your  direction  they  will  revive  and  renew 
the  old  glories  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
prove  once  again  the  sure  shield  of  Britain 
and  of  her  Empire  in  the  hour  of  trial. — 
H.M.  King  George  V,  to  Sir  John  Jellicoe, 
August  1914, 
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Our  confidence  in  our  Navy  is  as  firm 
as  a  rock.  But  we  know  that  the  naval 
battle  means  death  or  victory,  and  that, 
once  a  fleet  has  been  destroyed,  it  can 
never  be  renewed  during  the  course  of 
the  same  war,  even  if  the  campaign  goes 
on  for  years.  —  Grand  Admiral  von  Koster, 
Lecture  at  Kiel  University,  February  8, 
1915. 


The  Germans  during  the  last  two  years 
have  made  two  definite  attempts  to  force 
a  decision,  one  at  sea  and  one  on  land. 
They  attempted  the  land  offensive  because 
the  sea  offensive  failed.  Why  ?  Because 
they  knew  the  sea  offensive  would  have 
been  the  more  final  of  the  two.  The  land 
offensive  was  dangerous  ;  the  sea  offensive 
deadly.  The  land  offensive  might  have 
been  disastrous  ;  the  other,  if  it  had  suc- 
ceeded, would  have  been  final.  If  the 
submarines  had  succeeded  our  Army  in 
France  would  have  withered  away.  No 
Americans  could  have  come  over  to  assist 
the  French  troops,  and  munitions  could 
not  have  been  sent  across.  We  could 
not  have  sent  across  the  necessary  coal 
and  material  to  enable  France  and  Italy 
to  manufacture  munitions.  France,  Italy, 
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and  Britain  would  not  have  starved, 
because  the  war  would  have  been  over 
before  that  stage  was  reached.  I  mention 
these  facts  in  no  spirit  of  boastfulness 
about  the  British  Fleet,  although  its 
achievements  fill  us  with  a  national  pride, 
and  I  am  certainly  not  minimizing  in  the 
least  the  great  assistance  rendered  by  the 
fleets  of  America,  of  France,  of  Italy, 
and  certainly  of  Japan.  But  the  British 
Fleet  is  so  incomparably  greater,  and  its 
operations  are  on  a  scale  of  so  much  greater 
magnitude,  that  I  dwell  especially  on  this 
because  it  is  desirable  that  the  immensity 
of  its  efforts  and  its  importance  in  the 
war  should  be  realized.  .  .  .  Unless  the 
Allies  had  been  completely  triumphant 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  at  sea,  no  efforts 
on  land  would  have  saved  them.  The 
British  Fleet  is  mainly  responsible  for  that 
complete  triumph. — Right  Hon.  D.  Lloyd 
George,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
August  7,  1918. 


Words  fail  me  to  express  adequately 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  which  we 
feel  for  our  comrades  of  the  sister  ser- 
vice. Their  splendid  devotion  to  duty, 
self-sacrifice,  and  cheerful  courage  and 
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determination  in  the  face  of  all  dangers 
and  difficulties  throughout  these  four  long 
years  of  war  have  been  an  example  for 
us  all.  Right  well  have  our  sailors  main- 
tained the  "Nelson  tradition."  Thanks 
to  their  triumphant  efforts,  we  remain 
mistress  of  the  seas,  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  not  merely  for  our  vast  Empire, 
but  also  for  all  our  Allies,  have  never 
for  a  moment  ceased  to  flow. — Field" 
Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Message  to 
the  Navy  League,  October  21,  1918. 


Ever  since  that  fateful  Fourth  of  August, 
1914,  I  have  remained  steadfast  in  my 
confidence  that,  whether  fortune  frowned 
or  smiled,  the  Royal  Navy  would  once 
more  prove  the  sure  shield  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

Never  in  its  history  has  the  Royal  Navy, 
with  God's  help,  done  greater  things  for 
us,  nor  better  sustained  its  old  glories  and 
the  chivalry  of  the  seas. 

With  full  and  grateful  hearts  the  peoples 
of  the  British  Empire  salute  the  White, 
the  Red,  and  the  Blue  Ensigns,  and 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  for  the 
Flag. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  in  the  Navy. 
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I  am  prouder  still  to  be  its  Head,  on  this 
memorable  day. — H.M.  King  George  V, 
November]  1,1918. 


After  a  struggle  longer  and  far  more 
terrible  than  anyone  could  have  foretold, 
the  soil  of  Britain  remains  inviolate.  Our 
Navy  has  everywhere  held  the  seas,  and 
wherever  the  enemy  could  be  brought 
to  battle  it  has  renewed  the  glories  of 
Drake  and  Nelson.  The  incessant  work 
it  has  accomplished  in  overcoming  the 
hidden  menace  of  the  enemy  submarines 
and  guarding  the  ships  that  have  brought 
food  and  munitions  to  our  shores,  has 
been  less  conspicuous,  but  equally  essential 
to  success.  Without  that  work,  Britain 
might  have  starved,  and  those  valiant 
soldiers  of  America  who  have  so  much 
contributed  to  our  victory  could  not  have 
found  their  way  hither  across  the  foam  of 
perilous  seas.  The  Fleet  has  enabled  us 
to  win  the  war.  In  fact,  without  the  Fleet 
the  struggle  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained, for  upon  the  command  of  the  sea 
the  very  existence  and  maintenance  of  our 
land  forces  have  from  the  first  depended. 
— HM.  King  George  V,  November  19, 
1918. 
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The  world  would  have  been  lost  and 
given  over  to  German  domination  and 
tyranny  had  it  not  been  for  the  British 
Navy. — Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart.,  Speech, 
November  26,  1918. 


When  the  war  began  the  Fleet  was  ready. 
Every  ship  was  at  its  station  ;  every  gun 
was  loaded  ;  every  sailor  was  at  his  post, 
On  the  night  of  July  29  [1914],  before 
it  was  even  settled  whether  we  should 
go  into  this  war  or  not  .  .  .  our  whole 
Grand  Fleet  steamed  swiftly  through  the 
darkness  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  its 
war  station  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  began  that 
long,  silent,  unwearied  vigil  to  which, 
under  God,  our  lives  and  freedom  are  due. 
.  .  .  The  first  chapter  of  the  Great  War 
was  written  before  a  shot  was  fired,  when 
the  British  Navy  was  found  mobilized  and 
ready  ;  and  the  first  chapter  led  directly 
across  the  ups  and  downs  of  nearly  five 
years  to  the  last  chapter  which  is  closing 
now  in  the  surrender  of  scores  and  even 
hundreds  of  great  German  warships,  and 
the  breakdown,  through  famine  and 
blockade,  of  the  German  power  of  resist- 
ance.— Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill, 
Speech  at  Dundee,  November  26,  1918. 
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The  best  guarantee  which  mankind 
had  been  able  to  devise  for  the  peace  of 
the  world,  for  security  and  freedom,  was 
the  power  of  the  British  Navy.  In  all 
sincerity  one  could  say  that,  because  it 
was  a  power  which  had  never  been  abused 
in  peace  and  never  dishonoured  in  war.  — 
Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  Speech  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Corporation,  November  30, 
1918. 


If  the  Grand  Fleet  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  give  the  pyrotechnic  display  which  some 
people  expected,  at  least  we  have  reduced 
the  German  Fleet  to  a  condition  from 
which  I  venture  to  think  it  never  could 
emerge.  You  can  imagine,  perhaps,  a 
sort  of  Trafalgar  having  happened  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  after  that  Trafalgar  you 
can  imagine  the  German  Fleet  emerging 
with  some  sort  of  credit,  but  after  the 
extraordinary  happenings  of  the  last  few 
weeks  I  ask,  can  anyone  imagine  that 
the  German  Fleet  will  ever  be  a  power 
again  ?  The  more  one  thinks  of  it,  the 
more  one  realizes  that  the  victory  that 
we  have  gained  has  been  greater  than  has 
ever  been  won  by  any  navy.  —  Admiral 
Sir  Rosslyn  IVemyss,  Speech  to  the 
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Royal  Scottish  Corporation,  November  30, 
1918.  ^ 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  desire  to  express 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy 
and  Royal  Marines  on  the  completion  of 
their  great  work  their  congratulations 
on  a  triumph  to  which  history  knows  no 
parallel.  The  surrender  of  the  German 
Fleet,  accomplished  without  shock  of 
battle,  will  remain  for  all  time  the  example 
of  the  wonderful  silence  and  sureness  with 
which  sea-power  attains  its  ends.  The 
world  recognizes  that  this  consummation 
is  due  to  the  steadfastness  with  which  the 
Navy  has  maintained  its  pressure  on  the 
enemy  through  more  than  four  years  of 
war,  a  pressure  exerted  no  less  insistently 
during  the  long  monotony  of  waiting  than 
in  the  rare  opportunities  of  attack. — Board 
of  Admiralty  to  the  Royal  Navy  and  Royal 
Marines,  November  1918. 

*» 

The  British  Empire  imperatively  needs 
the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world. — Theodore 
Roosevelt,  December  1918. 

»* 

I  have  received  messages  from  several 
people  offering  sympathy  to  the  Grand 
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Fleet,  and  my  answer  was,  "  We  do  not 
want  sympathy.  We  want  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  prestige  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  stood  so  high  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  cause  the  enemy  to  surrender  without 
striking  a  blow." — Admiral  Sir  David 
Beatty,  Speech  on  board  the  U.S.S.  "  New 
York"  December  1,  1918. 


The  only  reason  that  the  High  Sea 
Fleet  of  Germany  did  not  dare  to  come 
out  was  because  the  great  Grand  Fleet, 
reinforced  by  the  American  battleships, 
was  too  powerful  for  them.  The  basis  of 
the  whole  war  was  the  British  Grand 
Fleet,  and  any  disaffection  or  any  in- 
efficiency during  the  long  four  years  those 
men  stayed  aboard  ship,  with  little  or 
no  leave,  then  down  would  have  come  our 
house.  Night  after  night  those  small 
boats  had  gone  out  by  the  dozen  to  scrape 
up  mines  at  low  tide.  Some  of  them  did 
not  come  back,  and  some  came  back 
bringing  the  mangled  bodies  of  their 
companions  ;  but  they  kept  on  going,  and 
our  gratitude  was  eternally  due  to  those 
stalwart  seamen  of  Great  Britain. —  Vice- 
Admiral  W.  5.  Sims,  Speech  to  the  Glaziers 
Company \  January  21,  1919. 
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It  is  not  everybody  who  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "  the  sure  shield." 
The  sea  is  our  only  line  of  communication 
with  the  Empire,  to  which  the  Fleet  is  as 
necessary  as  the  police  to  the  city.  The 
phrase  used  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hakluyt, 
"  cherish  merchandise  and  preserve  ad- 
miralty," means  "  preserve  the  command 
of  the  seas,"  and  that  phrase,  passed  down 
for  350  years,  is  as  necessary  and  true  to- 
day as  then.  —  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty, 
Speech  at  Chester,  March  31,  1919. 


The  German  flag  is  to  be  hauled  down 
at  sunset  to-day,  and  is  not  to  be  hoisted 
again  without  permission.  —  Admiral  Sir 
David  Beatty,  Signal  to  the  Surrendered 
German  Fleet,  November  22,  1918. 


As  generation  succeeds  generation  in 
our  historic  Navy,  may  each  age  learn  to 
live  up  to  and  imbibe  the  high  traditions 
of  its  predecessors. — Admiral  Sir  Doveton 
Sturdee,  November  20,  1918. 
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'nP'HE   Navy,  under  the   good   Provi- 
dence   of    God,   upon   which   the 
*•      safety   of  this  realm  doth    chiefly 
depend. — Articles  of  War. 


The   Fleet   of    England    is    her   all  in 
all.  —  Tennyson. 


Great  talk  there  is  of  a  fear  of  a  war 
with  the  Dutch  ;  and  we  have  order  to 
pitch  upon  twenty  ships  to  be  forthwith 
set  out;  but  I  hope  it  is  but  a  scare-crow 
to  the  world,  to  let  them  see  that  we  can 
be  ready  for  them  ;  though,  God  knows  ! 
the  King  is  not  able  to  set  out  five  ships 
at  this  present  without  great  difficulty,  we 
neither  having  money,  credit,  nor  stores. 
—  Pepys,  "  Diary"  June  28,  1662. 


Sir  G.  Carteret,  my  Lord  Brouncker, 
Sir  Thomas  Harvy,  and  myself,  down  to 
my  Lord  Treasurer's  chamber  to  him  and 
the  Chancellor,  and  theDuke  of  Albemarle  ; 
and  there  I  did  give  them  a  large  account 
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of  the  charge  of  the  Navy,  and  want  of 
money.  But  strange  to  see  how  they 
hold  up  their  hands,  crying,  "  What  shall 
we  do  ?  "  says  my  Lord  Treasurer,  "  Why 
what  means  all  this,  Mr.  Pepys  ?  This 
is  true,  you  say  ;  but  what  would  you 
have  me  to  do  :  I  have  given  all  I  can 
for  my  life  ?  Why  will  not  people  lend 
their  money  ?  Why  will  they  not  trust 
the  King  as  well  as  Oliver  ?  Why  do  our 
prizes  come  to  nothing,  that  yielded  so 
much  heretofore  ?  "  And  this  was  all 
we  could  get,  and  went  away  without 
other  answer.  —  Pepys,  "  Diary"  April  12, 
1665. 


I  went  to  Gravesend,  the  Dutch  fleete 
still  at  anker  before  the  river,  where  I 
saw  5  of  his  Majesty's  men  of  war  en- 
counter above  20  of  the  Dutch,  in  the 
bottome  of  the  Hope,  chaceing  them  with 
many  broadsides  given  and  return'd  to- 
wards the  buoy  of  the  More,  where  the 
body  of  their  fleete  lay,  which  lasted  till 
about  midnight.  One  of  their  ships  was 
fir'd,  suppos'd  by  themselves,  she  being 
run  on  ground.  Having  scene  this  bold 
action,  and  their  braving  us  so  far  up  the 
river,  I  went  home  the  next  day,  not  with- 
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out  indignation  at  our  negligence,  and 
the  Nation's  reproch.  Tis  well  known 
who  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
gave  advice  that  the  charge  of  setting 
forth  a  fleete  this  yeare  might  be  spar'd, 
Sir  W.  C.  (Will.  Coventrie)  by  name  — 
John  Evelyn,  "  Diary,"  July  29,  1667. 


The  first  article  of  an  Englishman's 
creed  must  be  that  he  believeth  in  the 
sea. — Marquess  of  Halifax,  1649. 


A  complete  fleet  cannot  be  found  in  a 
day. — Admiral  Augustus  Keppel,  to  Lord 
Hawke,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  August  11,1 778. 


We  are  all  preparing  to  leave  the 
Mediterranean,  a  measure  which  I  cannot 
approve.  They  at  home  do  not  know 
what  this  fleet  is  capable  of  performing  ; 
anything,  and  everything.  Much  as  I 
shall  rejoice  to  see  England,  I  lament  our 
present  orders  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  so 
dishonourable  to  the  dignity  of  England, 
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whose  fleets  are  equal  to  meet  the  world 
in  arms  ;  and  of  all  the  fleets  I  ever  saw, 
I  never  beheld  one  in  point  of  officers  and 
men  equal  to  Sir  John  Jervis's,  who  is  a 
commander-in-chief  able  to  lead  them 
to  glory.  —  Nelson,  to  his  Wife,  October 
1796. 


It  is  an  old  saying,  "The  devil's  children 
have  the  devil's  luck."  I  cannot  find,  or 
to  this  moment  learn,  beyond  vague  con- 
jecture, where  the  French  fleet  are  gone 
to.  All  my  ill-fortune,  hitherto,  has 
proceeded  from  want  of  frigates.1  Off 
Cape  Passaro,  on  22  June,  at  daylight, 
I  saw  two  frigates  which  were  supposed 
to  be  French,  and  it  has  been  said  since 
that  a  line-of-battle  ship  was  to  leeward 
of  them,  with  the  riches  of  Malta  on  board, 
but  it  was  the  destruction  of  the  enemy, 
not  riches  for  myself,  that  I  was  seeking. 
These  would  have  fallen  to  me  if  I  had 
had  frigates,  but  except  the  ship  of  the 
line,  I  regard  not  all  the  riches  in  this 
world.  —  Nelson,  to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
July  20,  1798. 

1  Deficiency  in  the  number  of  light  craft  was 
noticeable  in  the  British  Navy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Great  War. 
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Was  I  to  die  this  moment,  "  Want  of 
frigates  "  would  be  found  stamped  on  my 
heart.  No  words  of  mine  can  express 
what  I  have  and  am  suffering  for  want  of 
them.  —  Nelson,  to  Lord  Spencer,  August  9, 
1798. 


The  Admiral  [Nelson]  had,  and  it 
appeared  most  justly,  the  highest  opinion 
of,  and  placed  the  firmest  reliance  on, 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  every  captain 
in  his  squadron.  It  had  been  his  practice 
during  the  whole  of  the  cruise,  whenever 
the  weather  and  circumstances  would 
permit,  to  have  his  captains  on  board  the 
Vanguard,  where  he  would  fully  develop 
to  them  his  own  ideas  of  the  different  and 
best  modes  of  attack,  and  such  plans  as 
he  proposed  to  execute  upon  falling  in  with 
the  enemy,  whatever  their  position  or 
situation  might  be,  by  day  or  by  night. 
There  was  no  possible  position  in  which 
they  could  be  found,  that  he  did  not  take 
into  his  calculation,  and  for  the  most 
advantageous  attack  of  which  he  had 
not  digested  and  arranged  the  best  pos- 
sible disposition  of  the  force  which  he 
commanded.  —  Captain  Berry,  "  Authentic 
Narrative,"  1798. 
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I  want  peace,  which  is  only  to  be  had 
through,  I  trust,  our  still  invincible  navy. — 
Nelson,  Portsmouth,  March  1,  1801. 


I  never  saw  a  fleet  altogether  so  well 
officered  and  manned.  Would  to  God  the 
ships  were  half  as  good,  but  they  are  what 
we  call  crazy. — Nelson,  September  27, 1803. 


My  crazy  fleet  are  getting  in  a  very 
indifferent  state,  and  others  will  soon 
follow.  The  finest  ships  in  the  service 
will  soon  be  destroyed.  I  know  well 
enough  that  if  I  was  to  go  into  Malta,  I 
should  save  the  ships  during  this  bad 
season.  But  if  I  am  to  watch  the  French, 
I  must  be  at  sea,  and  if  at  sea,  must  have 
bad  weather  ;  and  if  the  ships  are  not  fit 
to  stand  bad  weather,  they  are  useless. 
I  do  not  say  much,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  Lord  St  Vincent  would  have  kept 
the  sea  with  such  ships. — Nelson,  Gulf  of 
P almas,  December  12,  1803. 


I  consider  the  near  relations  of  brother 
officers  as  legacies  to  the  service.  On  the 
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subject  of  promotions,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
a  few  words,  because  I  feel  now  exactly 
as  you  have  felt  in  a  similar  situation  to 
mine  ;  and  I  rejoice  that  you  are  not  only 
alive,  but  in  office  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  my  words,  which  I  should  have 
quoted,  even  if  you  had  not  been  in  office, 
"  that  it  was  absolutely  merit  should  be 
rewarded  on  the  moment,  and  that  the 
officers  of  the  fleet  should  look  up  to 
the  commander-in-chief  for  their  reward: 
for  that  otherwise  the  good  or  bad  opinion 
of  the  commander-in-chief  would  be  of 
no  consequence."  You  always  promoted 
meritorious  officers  out  of  the  Victory  and 
Ville  de  Paris  and  many  private  ships, 
for  their  merit,  the  good  effect  was,  that 
whatever  was  undertaken,  succeeded.  — 
Nelson,  to  Earl  St  Vincent,  January  1  1  , 
1804. 


The  great  thing  in  all  military  service 
is  health  ;  and  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  easier  for  an  officer  to  keep  men 
healthy,  than  for  a  physician  to  cure  them. 
Situated  as  this  Fleet  has  been,  without 
a  friendly  port  where  we  could  get  all 
the  things  so  necessary  for  us,  yet  I  have, 
by  changing  the  cruising  ground,  not 
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allowed  the  sameness  of  prospect  to 
satiate  the  mind  —  sometimes  by  looking 
at  Toulon,  Villafranca,  Barcelona,  and 
Rosas,  then  running  round  Minorca, 
Majorca,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  :  and  two 
or  three  times  anchoring  for  a  few  days, 
and  sending  a  ship  to  the  last  place  for 
onions,  which  I  find  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  given  to  seamen  ;  having  always 
good  mutton  for  the  sick,  cattle  when  we 
can  get  them,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
In  the  winter  it  is  the  best  plan  to  give 
half  the  allowance  of  grog,  instead  of  all 
wine.  —  Nelson,  to  Dr  Moseley,  March  1  1  , 
1804. 


The  French  Navy  is  daily  increasing, 
both  at  Toulon  and  Brest,  whilst  ours  is 
as  clearly  going  downhill.  It  will  require 
all  Lord  Melville's  *  abilities  to  get  our 
Fleet  ahead  of  that  of  the  French.  We 
made  use  of  the  peace,  not  to  recruit 
our  Navy,  but  to  be  the  cause  of  its  ruin. 
Nothing  but  a  speedy  battle,  a  complete 
annihilation  of  the  enemy's  fleets,  and  a 
seven  years'  peace,  can  get  our  Fleet  in 
the  order  it  ought  to  be  ;  therefore  I, 


1  Henry   Dundas,   First   Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
1804-5. 
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for  one,  do  not  wish  to  be  shackled  with 
allies.  I  am  for  assisting  Europe  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  but  no  treaties, 
which  England  only  keeps.  —  Nelson,  July 
8,  1804. 


The  true  strength  of  the  Navy  is  not  in 
the  multitude  of  ships,  but  in  the  energies 
and  alacrity  of  officers  and  crew.  —  Dun- 
donald,  1860. 


I  fancy  some  people  will  say,  "You  a 
British  admiral,  and  not  content  to  meet 
your  enemy  on  equal  terms  !  "  Yes,  I 
am  that  admiral,  and  should  never  be 
content  to  meet  an  enemy  in  equal  force, 
if  by  any  possible  efforts  or  prevision  I 
could  meet  him  in  superior  force.  And 
for  this  reason,  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
infringe  the  first  principles  of  warfare.  — 
Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby,  Speech  de~ 
Hveredjune5,  1888. 


The  great  fact  ...  is  that  we  are  all 
realizing — the  Navy  and  the  Admiralty 
are  realizing — that  on  the  British  Navy 
rests  the  British  Empire.  Nothing  else  is 
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of  any  use  without  it,  not  even  the  Army. 
We  are  different  from  Continental  nations. 
No  soldier  of  ours  can  go  anywhere  unless 
a  sailor  carries  him  there  on  his  back.  — 
Lord  Fisher,  Speech  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Dinner,  1903. 


It  is  an  axiom  held  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  the  Empire's  existence  depends 
primarily  upon  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
and  efficient  naval  forces.  —  Kitchener, 
Memorandum  to  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, 1909. 


The  Navy  has  been  under  every  Govern- 
ment and  during  all  periods  of  modern 
history  the  darling  of  the  British  nation. 
On  it  have  been  lavished  whatever  public 
funds  were  necessary,  and  to  its  efficiency 
has  been  devoted  the  unceasing  care  and 
thought  of  successive  Administrations. 
The  result  is  that  when  the  need  came  the 
Navy  was  absolutely  ready,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  see  from  what  has  happened, 
thoroughly  adequate  to  the  tasks  which 
were  required  from  it. — Right  Hon.  Winston 
Churchill,  Speech  at  the  London  Opera 
House,  September  11,  1914. 
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It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  have  been  able  to  visit  a 
portion  of  the  Grand  Fleet  under  your 
command.  I  have  been  on  board  repre- 
sentative ships  of  all  classes,  and  am  much 
impressed  by  the  state  of  their  efficiency 
and  the  splendid  spirit  which  animates 
both  officers  and  men. — H.M.  King  George 
V,  to  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  March  3,  1915. 


If  we  wanted  to  go  straight  to  disaster 
let  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Press 
nominate  admirals  and  generals  by  popular 
clamour.  No  one  man  was  necessary,  and 
as  far  as  the  Navy  was  concerned  no  one 
man  had  created  it ;  it  was  the  result  of 
the  combined  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
loyalty  for  centuries  of  the  best  the  land 
could  produce.  That  was  what  made 
the  British  Navy.  Let  them  leave  it 
alone  ;  do  not  hamper  it,  do  not  advertise 
it,  and  do  not  try  to  sow  dissension  among 
its  splendid  officers  and  men. — Admiral 
Lord  Beresford,  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  March  9,  1916. 
•* 

The  debt  which  the  Army  owes  to  the 
Navy  grows  ever  greater  as  the  years  pass, 
and  is  deeply  realized  by  all  ranks  of  the 
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British  Armies  in  France.  As  a  result 
of  the  unceasing  vigilance  of  the  Navy, 
the  enemy's  hope  that  his  policy  of  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare  would  hamper 
our  operations  in  France  and  Flanders 
has  been  most  signally  disappointed.  The 
immense  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
material  required  by  the  Army,  and  the 
large  numbers  of  men  sent  to  us  as 
drafts,  continue  to  reach  us  with  un- 
failing regularity. — Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
"  London  Gazette,"  January  18,  1918. 


Nothing,  nothing  in  the  world,  nothing 
that  you  may  think  of,  or  dream  of,  or 
anyone  may  tell  you  ;  no  arguments 
however  specious,  no  appeals  however 
seductive,  must  lead  you  to  abandon  that 
naval  supremacy  on  which  the  life  of  our 
country  depends.  And  not  only  the  life 
of  our  country.  The  British  Navy  has 
preserved  for  the  third  time  in  history 
the  freedom  of  the  world  against  a  military 
tyrant  ;  against  Philip  II  of  Spain,  against 
Napoleon,  against  the  Kaiser  William. 
Without  it  not  only  were  we  lost,  all  was 
lost,  and  the  whole  world  cast  back  for 
centuries.— Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill, 
Speech,  November  26,  1918. 
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IV.  THE  WAGING  OF 
WAR 

rT^HE  advantage  of    time  and    place 
11  martial    actions    is    half    a 


1  in 

••      \jir 


victory ;     which    being      lost 
irrecoverable.— Drake,  April  13,  1588. 


In  the  evening  Sir  W.  Pen  came  to  me, 
and  we  walked  together,  and  talked  of 
the  late  fight.  I  find  him  very  plain,  that 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  late  fight  was 
ill  ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  commanders 
of  the  whole  fleet  have  told  him  so  :  they 
all  saying,  that  they  durst  not  oppose  it 
at  the  Council  of  War,  for  fear  of  being 
called  cowards,  though  it  was  wholly 
against  their  judgement  to  fight  that  day 
with  the  disproportion  of  force,  and  then 
we  not  being  able  to  use  one  gun  of  our 
lower  tier,  which  was  a  greater  dispro- 
portion than  the  other.  Besides,  we 
might  very  well  have  staid  in  the  Downs 
without  fighting,  or  any  where  else,  till 
the  Prince  could  have  come  up  to  them  ; 
or  at  least,  till  the  weather  was  fair,  that 
we  might  have  the  benefit  of  our  whole 
force  in  the  ships  that  we  had.  He  says 
three  things  must  be  remedied,  or  else  we 
shall  be  undone  by  this  fleet.  1.— That 
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we  must  fight  in  a  line,  whereas  we  fight 
promiscuously,  to  our  utter  and  demon- 
strable ruine  ;  the  Dutch  fighting  other- 
wise ;  and  we,  whenever  we  beat  them. 
2. — We  must  not  desert  ships  of  our  own 
in  distress,  as  we  did,  for  that  makes  a 
captain  desperate,  and  he  will  fling  away 
his  ship,  when  there  are  no  hopes  left 
him  of  succour.  3. — -That  ships  when  they 
are  a  little  shattered,  must  not  take  the 
liberty  to  come  in  of  themselves,  but  refit 
themselves  the  best  they  can,  and  stay 
out — many  of  our  ships  coming  in  with 
very  small  disableness.  He  told  me  that 
our  very  commanders,  nay,  our  very 
flag-officers,  do  stand  in  need  of  exercising 
among  themselves,  and  discoursing  the 
business  of  commanding  a  fleet  :  he 
telling  me  that  even  one  of  our  flag-men 
in  the  fleet,  did  not  know  which  tacke  lost 
the  wind,  or  kept  it,  in  the  last  engagement. 
He  says  it  was  pure  dismaying  and  fear 
that  made  them  all  run  upon  the  Galloper, 
not  having  their  wits  about  them  :  and 
that  it  was  a  miracle  they  were  not  all 
lost.  ...  He  did  talk  very  rationally  to 
me,  insomuch  that  I  took  more  pleasure 
this  night  in  hearing  him  discourse,  than 
I  ever  did  in  my  life  in  any  thing  that  he 
said.— Pepys,  "  Diary"  July  4,  1666. 
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The  misfortune  and  vice  of  our  country 
is  to  believe  ourselves  better  than  other 
men,  which  I  take  to  be  the  reason  that 
generally  we  send  too  small  a  force  to 
execute  our  designs.  But  experience  has 
taught  me  that,  where  men  are  equally 
inured  and  disciplined  in  war,  'tis,  without 
a  miracle,  number  that  gains  the  victory, 
for  both  in  fleets,  squadrons,  and  single 
ships,  if  near  equal  force,  by  that  time  one 
is  beaten  and  ready  to  retreat,  the  other 
is  also  beaten,  and  glad  the  enemy  has 
left  him.  To  fight,  beat,  and  chase  an 
enemy  I  have  sometimes  seen,  but  have 
rarely  seen  at  sea  any  victory  worth 
boasting  where  the  strength  has  been 
nearly  equal.  —  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
1702. 


The  men  who  are  best  disciplined,  of 
whatever  country  they  are,  will  always 
fight  the  best.  The  Roman  troops  beat 
those  of  all  other  nations,  not  because 
they  were  Romans,  for  their  legions  were 
composed  of  people  from  all  countries  ; 
but  because  their  discipline  was  superior 
to  that  of  all  other  nations.  It  is  a 
maxim  that  experience  has  ever  confirmed, 
that  discipline  gives  more  force  than 
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numbers.  —  Captain  Kempenfelt,  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  January  18, 
1780. 


For  God's  sake,  if  you  should  be  so 
lucky  as  to  get  sight  of  the  enemy,  get  as 
close  to  them  as  possible.  Do  not  let  them 
shuffle  with  you  by  engaging  at  a  distance, 
but  get  within  musket-shot  if  you  can  ; 
that  will  be  the  way  to  gain  great  honour, 
and  will  be  the  means  to  make  the  action 
decisive.  By  doing  this  you  will  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  any  of  the  brawlers 
to  find  fault.  —  Hawke,  to  Admiral  Geary, 
August  26,  1780. 

•%» 

I  am  to  command  the  seamen  landed 
from  the  fleet.1  I  feel  for  the  honour  of 
my  country,  and  had  rather  be  beat  than 
not  make  the  attack.  If  we  do  not  try 
we  never  can  be  successful.  —  Nelson,  off 
Bastia,  March  26,  1794. 


At  dawn,  we  made  our  approach  on 
the   enemy,   then   drew   up,  dressed   our 

1  At  the  siege  of  Bastia.     The  garrison  capitu- 
lated. 
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ranks,  and  it  was  about  eight  when  the 
Admiral  made  the  signal  for  each  ship  to 
engage  her  opponent,  and  bring  her  to 
close  action,  and  then  down  we  went 
under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  animated  the  coldest 
heart,  and  struck  terror  into  the  most 
intrepid  enemy.  The  ship  we  were  to 
engage  was  two  a-head  of  the  French 
Admiral,  so  that  we  had  to  go  through 
his  fire  and  that  of  two  ships  next  him, 
and  received  all  their  broadsides  two  or 
three  times  before  we  fired  a  gun.  It  was 
then  near  ten  o'clock.  I  observed  to  the 
Admiral,  that  about  that  time  our  wives 
were  going  to  church,  but  that  I  thought 
the  peal  we  should  ring  about  the  French- 
men's ears  would  outdo  their  parish  bells. 
Lord  Howe  began  his  fire  some  time  be- 
fore we  did  ;  and  he  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  firing  soon.  We  got  very  near  indeed, 
and  then  began  such  a  fire  as  would  have 
done  you  good  to  have  heard.  During 
the  whole  action  the  most  exact  order 
was  preserved,  and  no  accident  happened 
but  what  was  inevitable,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  enemy's  shot.  ...  At 
about  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  the 
fire  slackened,  the  French  fled,  and  left 
us  seven  of  their  fine  ships — Sans  Pareil, 
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84  ;  Juste,  84  ;  L'Achille,  74  ;  Northum- 
berland, 74  ;  L'Amerique,  80  ;  and  Le 
Vengeur,  74,  which  last  sunk  the  same 
evening  ;  so  that  you  see  we  have  had  as 
complete  a  victory  as  could  be  won.  Our 
condition  did  not  admit  of  a  further  pur- 
suit ;  indeed,  to  take  possession  of  what 
we  had  got  required  exertion.  Two  of 
our  ships  were  totally  dismasted,  and  many 
of  us  very  much  crippled.  We  left  off 
in  admirable  good  plight,  having  sustained 
less  loss  than  could  be  expected,  considering 
the  fire  we  had  so  long  on  us.  ...  We 
understand  their  orders  were  to  give  no 
quarter  ;  and,  indeed,  they  fought  as  if 
they  expected  none. — Collingwood,  "  Bar- 
fleur,"  at  sea,  June  5,  1794.1 


I  am  absolutely  at  this  moment  in  the 
horrors,  fearing,  from  our  idling  here, 
that  the  active  enemy  may  send  out  two 
or  three  sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates 
to  intercept  our  convoy,  which  is  mo- 
mentarily expected.  In  short,  I  wish  to 
be  an  admiral,  and  in  the  command  of 
the  English  fleet ;  I  should  very  soon  either 


1  With  reference  to  the  battle  of  the  glorious 
Pint  of  June,  1794. 
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do  much,  or  be  ruined.  My  disposition 
cannot  bear  tame  and  slow  measures. 
Sure  I  am,  had  I  commanded  our  fleet  on 
the  14th  [March],  that  either  the  whole 
French  fleet  would  have  graced  my 
triumph,  or  I  should  have  been  in  a  con- 
founded scrape.  I  went  on  board  Admiral 
Hotham  as  soon  as  our  firing  grew  slack 
in  the  van,  and  the  £a  Ira  and  Censeur 
had  struck,  to  propose  to  him  leaving  our 
two  crippled  ships,  the  two  prizes,  and 
four  frigates,  to  themselves,  and  to  pursue 
the  enemy  ;  but  he,  much  cooler  than 
myself,  said,  "  We  must  be  contented, 
we  have  done  very  well."  Now,  had  we 
taken  ten  sail,  and  had  allowed  the  eleventh 
to  escape,  when  it  had  been  possible  to 
have  got  at  her,  I  could  never  have  called 
it  well  done.  —  Nelson,  San  Fiorenzo, 
April  1,  1795. 


The  Genoese  are  going,  it  is  said,  to 
carry  a  convoy  with  provisions  to  their 
towns  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French  army.  However  cruel 
it  may  appear  to  deprive  poor  innocent 
people  of  provisions,  yet  policy  will  not 
allow  it  [not]  to  be  done  ;  for  if  the  in- 
habitants have  plenty,  so  will  the  enemy, 
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and  therefore  I  have  directed  them  to  be 
brought  into  Vado.  So  far  have  I  gone  ; 
and  thus  I  have  acted,  and  shall  act,  so 
as  to  merit  approbation.  Our  Admiral,1 
entre  nous,  has  no  political  courage  what- 
ever, and  is  alarmed  at  the  mention  of 
any  strong  measure  ;  but  in  other  respects 
he  is  as  good  a  man  as  can  possibly  be. — 
Nelson,  to  Collingwood,  August  31,  1795. 


On  my  approach  [to  Santa  Cruz]  with 
the  line-of-battle  ships,  Captains  Trou- 
bridge  and  Bowen,  with  Captain  Oldfield, 
of  the  marines,  came  on  board,  to  consult 
with  me  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and 
were  of  opinion,  if  they  could  possess  them- 
selves of  the  heights  over  the  fort  above 
mentioned  [i.e.  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
Bay],  that  it  could  be  stormed,  to  which  I 
gave  my  assent,  and  directed  the  line-of- 
battle  ships  to  batter  the  fort,  in  order  to 
create  a  diversion  ;  but  this  was  found 
impracticable,  not  being  able  to  get  nearer 
the  shore  than  three  miles,  from  a  calm 
and  contrary  currents,  nor  could  our  men 
possess  themselves  of  the  heights,  as  the 
enemy  had  taken  possession  of  them,  and 


1  Hotham. 
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seemed  as  anxious  to  retain  them  as  we 
were  to  get  them.  Thus  foiled  in  my 
original  plan,  I  considered  it  for  the  honour 
of  our  King  and  country  not  to  give  over 
the  attempt  to  possess  ourselves  of  the 
town,  that  our  enemies  might  be  convinced 
there  is  nothing  which  Englishmen  are 
not  equal  to  ;  and  confident  in  the  bravery 
of  those  who  would  be  employed  in  the 
service,  I  embarked  every  person  from  the 
shore  on  the  22nd  at  night.  .  .  . 

At  1 1  o'clock  at  night  [of  the  24th]  the 
boats  of  the  squadron,  containing  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  men,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men  on  board  the  Fox  cutter, 
and  about  seventy  or  eighty  men  in  a 
boat  we  had  taken  the  day  before,  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  town.  The  divisions 
of  the  boats,  conducted  by  all  the  captains, 
except  Fremantle  and  Bowen,  who  attended 
with  me  to  regulate  and  lead  the  way  to 
the  attack  ;  every  captain  being  acquainted 
that  the  landing  was  to  be  made  on  the 
mole,  and  from  whence  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed, as  fast  as  possible,  into  the  great 
square,  where  they  were  to  form,  and 
proceed  on  such  services  as  might  be 
found  necessary.  We  were  not  discovered 
till  within  half  gunshot  of  the  landing- 
place,  when  I  directed  the  boats  to  cast 
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off  from  each  other,  give  an  hurrah  and 
push  for  the  shore.  A  fire  of  thirty  or 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  musketry, 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other, 
opened  upon  us,  but  nothing  could  stop 
the  intrepidity  of  the  captains  leading  the 
divisions.  Unfortunately,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  boats  did  not  see  the  mole,  but  went 
on  shore  through  a  raging  surf,  which 
stove  all  the  boats  to  the  left  of  it.  ... 

Captains  Fremantle,  Bowen,  and  myself, 
with  four  or  five  boats,  stormed  the  mole, 
although  opposed  apparently  by  400  or 
500  men,  took  possession  of  it,  and  spiked 
the  guns  ;  but  such  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
and  grape-shot  was  kept  up  from  the 
citadel  and  houses  at  the  head  of  the  mole, 
that  we  could  not  advance,  and  we  were 
all  nearly  killed  or  wounded. — Nelson,  to 
Sir  John  Jervis,  July  27,  1797.1 


Your  Lordship  may  depend  that  the 
squadron  under  my  command  shall  never 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
before  we  are  destroyed,  I  have  little  doubt 

*  This  extract  is  particularly  interesting  in  the 
light  of  the  Gallipoli  campaign  and  the  attack  on 
Zeebrugge  during  the  Great  War. 
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but  the  enemy  will  have  their  wings  so 

completely    clipped    that    they    may  be 

easily    overtaken. — Nelson,     to    Lord  St 
Vincent,  May  23,  1799. 


The  question  is,  whether  we  are  to 
permit  the  navy  of  our  enemy  to  be  sup- 
plied and  recruited — whether  we  are  to 
suffer  blockaded  forts  to  be  furnished  with 
warlike  stores  and  provisions — whether 
we  are  to  suffer  neutral  nations,  by  hoisting 
a  flag  upon  a  sloop,  or  a  fishing-boat,  to 
convey  the  treasures  of  South  America 
to  the  harbours  of  Spain,  or  the  naval 
stores  of  the  Baltic  to  Brest  orToulon  ?  .  .  . 
I  would  ask,  Sir,  has  there  been  any  period 
since  we  have  been  a  naval  country,  in 
which  we  have  not  acted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple ?  The  honourable  gentleman  talks 
of  the  destruction  of  the  naval  power  of 
France,  but  does  he  really  believe  that  her 
marine  would  have  been  decreased  to  the 
degree  that  it  now  is,  if,  during  the  whole 
of  the  war,  this  very  principle  had  not 
been  acted  upon,  and  if  the  commerce 
of  France  had  not  been  destroyed,  does 
he  believe  that,  if  the  fraudulent  system 
of  neutrals  had  not  been  prevented,  her 
navy  would  not  have  been  in  a  very  different 
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situation  from  that  in  which  it  now  is  ? 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  naval  prepon- 
derance, which  we  have  by  these  means 
acquired,  has  given  security  to  this  country, 
and  has  more  than  once  afforded  chances 
for  the  salvation  of  Europe  ?  In  the 
wreck  of  the  continent,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  our  hopes  there,  what  has  been 
the  security  of  this  country,  but  its  naval 
preponderance  ?  And  if  that  were  once 
gone,  the  spirit  of  the  country  would  go 
with  it.  If  we  had  no  other  guide,  if  we 
had  nothing  else  to  look  to  but  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  war,  that  alone 
proves,  not  the  utility,  but  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  principle  so  important 
to  the  power,  and  even  to  the  existence 
of  this  country. — William  Pitt,  Speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  February  2,  1801. 


As  to  the  plan  for  pointing  a  gun  truer 
than  we  do  at  present,  if  the  person  comes 
I  shall  of  course  look  at  it,  and  be  happy, 
if  necessary,  to  use  it  ;  but  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  as  usual  to  get  so  close  to 
our  enemies  that  our  shot  cannot  miss 
their  object,1  and  that  we  shall  again  give 

1  The  battle  of  Jutland  was  opened  at  a  range  of 
18,500  yards,  say  10i  miles. 
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our  northern  enemies  that  hailstorm  of 
bullets  which  is  so  emphatically  described 
in  the  Naval  Chronicle,  and  which  gives 
our  dear  country  the  dominion  of  the 
seas.  We  have  it,  and  all  the  devils  in 
hell  cannot  take  it  from  us,  if  our  wooden 
walls  have  fair  play.  —  Nelson,  March  9, 
1801. 


I  am  of  opinion  the  boldest  measures 
are  the  safest  ;  and  our  country  demands 
a  most  vigorous  exertion  of  her  force, 
directed  with  judgment.  —  Nelson,  to  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  commanding  in  the  Baltic, 
Marc/124,1801.1 


I  agree  perfectly  with  you,  that  we 
must  keep  the  enemy  as  far  from  our  own 
coasts  as  possible,  and  be  able  to  attack 
them  the  moment  they  come  out  of  their 
ports.  —  Nelson,  to  Lord  St  Vincent,  July 
28,  1801. 


Our  first  defence  is  close  to  the  enemy's 
ports— Nelson,  August  10,  1801. 

1  The   battle   of   Copenhagen   was   fought  on 
April  2,  1801. 
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To  crush  the  enemy  at  home  was  the 
favourite  plan  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  I 
am  sure  you  think  it  the  wisest  measure 
to  carry  the  war  from  our  own  doors.  — 
Nelson,  to  Lord  St  Vincent,  August  13> 
1801. 

*> 

The  frontiers  of  England  are  still  the 
coasts  of  the  enemy.  —  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Novem- 
ber 1,1917.  ^ 

The  French  admiral  mounted  yesterday 
morning  his  sea-vane,  a  thing  which  a 
landsman  would  not  notice  ;  but  it  gives 
a  certainty  to  my  mind  that  they  wish  to 
put  to  sea,  and  never  was  a  squadron  of 
British  ships  more  anxious  to  meet  them. 
I  can  have  no  excuse,  nor  do  I  want  my 
country  to  make  any  for  me,  if  I  see  the 
enemy,  my  exertions  shall  be  used  to  lay 
the  squadron  well  in,  and  the  event,  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence  on  a  just  cause, 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear.—  Nelson,  to 
Henry  Addin§ton,  October  5,  1803. 


We  must  all  in  our  several  stations  exert 
ourselves  to  the  utmost,  and  not  be  non- 
sensical in  saying,  "  I  have  an  order  for, 
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this,  that,  or  the  other,"  if  the  King's 
service  clearly  marks  what  ought  to  be 
done.  —  Nelson,  to  Captain  Schomberg, 
October  7,  1803. 


The  French  force,  yesterday,  at  two 
o'clock,  was  correctly  ascertained  .  .  . 
and  as  fine  as  paint  can  make  them.  .  .  . 
I  only  hope  in  God  we  shall  meet  them. 
Our  weather-beaten  ships,  I  have  no  fears, 
will  make  their  sides  like  a  plum-pudding.  — 
Nelson,  off  Toulon,  November  24,  1803. 


I  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can 
express,  for  your  not  allowing  the  very 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  to  bring  you 
to  action.1  Whatever  credit  would  have 
accrued  to  your  own  and  your  gallant 
companions'  exertions,  no  sound  ad- 
vantages could  have  arisen  to  your 
country  ;  for  so  close  to  their  own  harbour 
they  could  always  have  returned,  and  left 
your  ships  unfit,  probably,  to  keep  the  sea. 
I  again,  my  dear  Admiral,  thank  you  for 

1  Five  French  sail-of-the-line,  three  frigates, 
and  a  number  of  gunboats  had  endeavoured  to 
cut  off  Campbell's  reconnoitring  squadron  of 
three  ships. 
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your  conduct.  Some  day,  very  soon,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  an  opportunity  will 
offer  of  giving  them  fair  battle. — Nelson, 
to  Rear- Admiral  Campbell,  May  24,  1804. 


The  conduct  of  all  privateers  is,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  so  near  piracy,  that  I  only 
wonder  any  civilised  nation  can  allow 
them.  The  lawful  as  well  as  unlawful 
commerce  of  the  neutral  flag  is  subject 
to  every  violation  and  spoliation.  —  Nelson, 
June  20,  1804. 


I  beg  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  the 
port  of  Toulon  has  never  been  blockaded 
by  me,  quite  the  reverse  ;  every  oppor- 
tunity has  been  offered  the  enemy  to  put 
to  sea,  for  it  is  there  that  we  hope  to 
realize  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  our 
country,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  not 
be  disappointed.  —  Nelson,  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  August  1,  1804. 


My  system  is  the  very  contrary  of  block- 
ading.— Nelson,  May  25,  1804. 
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The  economic  stringency  resulting  from 
a  naval  blockade  requires  time  to  reach 
its  full  effectiveness.  —  Right  Hon.  Winston 
Churchill,  Speech  at  Mansion  House, 
November  9,  1914. 


There  is  a  general  principle  which  I  have 
laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  the  officers' 
conduct  under  my  command  —  which  is 
never  to  break  the  neutrality  of  any  port 
or  place.  But  never  to  consider  as  neutral 
any  place  from  whence  an  attack  is  allowed 
to  be  made  —  the  attacker  forfeits  all 
neutrality.—  Nelson,  October  7,  1804. 


I  send  you  my  plan  of  attack,  as  far  as 
a  man  dare  venture  to  guess  at  the  very 
uncertain  position  the  enemy  may  be 
found  in  ;  but,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  to 
place  you  perfectly  at  ease  respecting  my 
intentions,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  your 
judgment  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 
We  can,  my  dear  Coll,  have  no  little 
jealousies  ;  we  have  only  one  great  object 
in  view — that  of  annihilating  our  enemies, 
and  getting  a  glorious  peace  for  our  country. 
—Nelson,  to  Collingwood,  October  9,  1805. 
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My  respect  for  [coastal]  fortifications 
is  by  no  means  great,  though  my  respect 
for  an  efficient  navy  is  excessive.  ...  It 
is  little  short  of  national  imbecility  to 
suppose  that  because  we  erect  imposing 
fortifications  an  enemy  will  come  to  them  ! 
when  he  can  operate  elsewhere  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  them  ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  the  common  experience  of 
warfare  will  tell  him  that  numerous  forti- 
fications are  in  the  highest  degree  national 
weakness,  by  splitting  up  into  detail  the 
army  which  ought  to  be  in  the  field  against 
him,  but  who  are  compelled  to  remain  and 
take  care  of  their  fortifications.  Yet  half 
the  sum  required  for  fortifications  as  de- 
fences in  case  of  war,  would  suffice  to 
place  the  Navy  in  a  condition  of  affording 
far  more  effectual  protection. — Dundonald, 
1860. 


In  the  pressing  necessities  of  war  the 
one  thing  you  want  is  not  to  have  the 
maximum  of  ships  which  will  be  some 
time  or  other  useful,  but  the  maximum 
of  ships  that  will  be  useful  before  the 
war  comes  to  an  end. — Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
March  7,  1916. 
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The  humanizing  of  war  !  You  might 
as  well  talk  of  humanizing  hell  !  When 
a  silly  ass  at  The  Hague  got  up  and  talked 
of  the  amenities  of  civilized  warfare,  put- 
ting your  prisoners*  feet  in  hot  water  and 
giving  them  gruel,  my  reply,  I  regret  to 
say,  was  considered  totally  unfit  for  pub- 
lication. As  if  war  could  be  civilized!  — 
Lord  Fisher. 


Our  island  history  is  full  of  glorious 
deeds  of  sailors*  brigades  in  every  war. 
Let  us  beat  the  record!  A  fight  to  the 
finish  !—  Lord  Fisher,  September  9,  1914. 


More  than  a  year  ago  we  started  this 
war  in  the  Navy  with  a  whoop  of  joy.  We 
were  at  last  to  put  to  the  proof  the  weapon 
which  we  had  spent  many  weary  years 
in  perfecting,  the  weapon  which  many 
thousands  of  distinguished  men  had  given 
their  lives  in  making  efficient,  and  we 
congratulated  ourselves  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  thrown  into  our  hands 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  British  Navy 
was  an  absolutely  incalculable  factor. 

We  started  full  of  promise  of  what  we 
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were  about  to  do,  but  the  promise  has 
fallen  away.  We  thought  that  we  were 
going  out  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
heroes  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  We  have  barged 
about  the  North  Sea,  missing  mines  and 
dodging  submarines,  and  our  patrol  vessels 
have  kept  our  harbours  intact. — Sir  David 
Beatty,  September  16,  1915. 


If  I  am  in  command  when  war  breaks 
out  I  shall  issue  in  my  orders,  "The 
essence  of  war  is  violence.  Moderation 
in  war  is  imbecility.  Hit  first,  hit  hard, 
and  hit  anywhere." — Lord  Fisher,  Speech 
at  The  Hague  Conference,  1 899. 


Let  us  dismiss  vain  and  empty  fears. 
War  is  necessarily,  and  always,  an  uncertain 
game.  It  is  true  that  maritime  warfare 
under  modern  conditions  and  against 
new  forms  of  attack  by  submarines,  air- 
craft, and  mines  is  more  uncertain  than 
it  was  in  the  good  old  days,  when  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  counting  your  74's, 
your  battleships,  and  your  frigates.  There- 
fore ...  I  will  make  no  boast  about  the 
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British  Admiralty.  I  will  not  guarantee 
it  against  accidents,  but  I  say  with  perfect 
confidence  that  the  fleet  is  stronger  in 
face  of  any  overt  attack  that  is  likely  to 
be  made.  It  is  far  stronger  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and,  I  believe, 
stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  in  its  history. 
— Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  March  8,  1916. 


Thirty  years  ago  the  majority  of  ships 
were  far  distant  from  the  waters  round  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Fleet,  serving  nominally  on  a  three 
years*  commission,  seldom  returned  home 
for  four  and  sometimes  five  years.  .  .  . 
In  1902  it  was  realized  that  there  would  be 
very  little  parleying  on  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  concen- 
trate the  I  leet  in  such  a  position  as  to 
prevent  any  hostile  fleet  from  getting  the 
mastery  of  the  seas  and  depriving  the 
British  Empire  of  its  vital  heritage.  The 
strategic  point  was  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  British  Isles.  There  was  a  great 
divergence  of  opinion  at  the  time,  but  the 
policy  has  proved  to  be  the  correct  one, 
for,  when  the  bolt  from  the  blue  came  in 
1914,  the  whole  naval  fighting  force  of 
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the  Empire,  fully  manned  and  efficient, 
was  ready,  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
to  take  charge  of  the  North  Sea.  —  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Lionel  Halsey,  Third  Sea 
Lord,  1917. 


History  has  shown  time  after  time  that 
whenever  the  Navy  has  been  at  war  and 
has  had  to  meet  a  defensive  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  it  has  only  been 
on  rare  occasions  that  the  enemy  has 
been  tempted  out.  —  Lord  Jellicoe,  Speech, 
February  15,  1918. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  importance  of 
submarines  has  been  fully  recognized, 
neither  do  I  think  that  it  has  been  realized 
how  completely  their  advent  has  revo- 
lutionized naval  warfare.  In  my  opinion, 
as  the  motor  vehicle  has  driven  the  horse 
from  the  road,  so  has  the  submarine 
driven  the  battleship  from  the  sea. — 
Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  June  1,  1914. 


The  submarine  introduces  entirely  novel 
conditions  into  naval  warfare.  The  old 
freedom  of  movement  which  belonged  to 
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the  stronger  Power  is  restricted  in  narrow 
waters  by  the  development  of  his  new  and 
formidable  arm.  A  division  of  soldiers 
cannot  be  annihilated  by  a  cavalry  patrol, 
but  at  any  moment  a  great  ship,  equal 
as  a  unit  to  a  whole  division  of  an  army, 
may  be  destroyed  without  a  single  oppor- 
tunity of  its  fighting  strength  being  realized. 
Yet  it  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  for  the  supply  of  its  vital 
materials  that  our  ships  should  move  with 
freedom  and  with  hardihood  through  the 
seas,  and  no  one  can  pretend  that  anxiety 
must  not  always  be  present  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  responsibility  for  their 
direction.  However,  our  power  in  sub- 
marines is  much  greater  than  that  of  our 
enemies,  and  the  only  reason  why  we 
cannot  produce  results  on  a  large  scale  is 
that  we  are  so  seldom  offered  any  target. — 
Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  Speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  November  27,  1914. 


We  are  arming  merchant  vessels  to  an 
extent  which  .  .  .  would  give  you  lively 
satisfaction,  but  the  figures  of  which  I  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  stating.  We 
are  employing  and  developing  scientific 
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inventions  for  the  discovery  and  destruction 
of  submarines.  We  are  exerting  ourselves 
to  protect  neutral  shipping  from  the  dangers 
by  which  they  are  threatened.  We  are 
organizing  the  sea  waters  in  the  endeavour 
to  provide  lanes  of  safety  through  the 
danger  zone.  We  are  building  at  an 
accelerated  rate  of  speed  new  vessels  to 
replace  those  that  have  been  or  are  likely 
to  be  lost. — Lord  Curzon,  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  February  7,  1917. 


The  submarine  has  robbed  the  stronger 
Navy  of  its  power  to  carry  warfare  close 
up  to  the  enemy's  coasts  and  harbours. — 
Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  Speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  February  21,  1917. 


We,  of  course,  analyze  in  every  possible 
way  submarine  sinkings,  and  although 
we  may  do,  and  are  doing,  a  great  deal 
by  the  use  of  science,  by  various  kinds  of 
weapons  and  appliances,  to  defeat  the 
submarine,  there  is  one  thing  which  is 
almost  the  most  potent  protection  against 
submarines  that  exists.  It  is  not  an 
appliance  ;  it  is  a  gift  that  God  has  given 
to  men  on  the  ships.  It  is  their  eyesight. 
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It  is  a  good  look-out  that  is  kept.  .  .  . 
A  good  look-out  kept  by  an  experienced 
man,  covering  a  great  many  attacks  by 
submarines,  has  given  us  the  following 
facts  :  that  if  a  submarine  is  sighted  by 
the  look-out  on  a  vessel,  whether  the  vessel 
is  armed  or  not  it  makes  no  difference; 
taking  it  all  over,  it  is  seven  to  three  on 
the  ship  in  favour  of  it  getting  away.  Out 
of  every  ten  attacks  when  the  submarine 
is  sighted  by  the  ship  seven  of  them  fail, 
but  of  every  ten  attacks  when  the  sub- 
marine is  not  sighted  eight  ships  go  down. 
It  is  seven  to  three  on  the  ship  if  the  sub- 
marine is  sighted,  and  four  to  one  against 
it  if  it  is  not.  —  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  November  1, 
1917. 


The  question  is  often  asked  whether 
the  Admiralty  is  not  contenting  itself 
with  a  concentration  on  the  defensive 
role  instead  of  adopting  bold  offensive 
measures.  Of  course,  it  takes  two  sides 
to  make  a  battle,  and  the  problem  of 
coaxing  an  unwilling  enemy  to  come  out 
into  the  open  and  fight  has  always  con- 
fronted the  stronger  naval  power.  What 
was  true  in  the  great  naval  wars  of  the 
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past  is  still  more  true  under  modern  con- 
ditions. Mine,  submarine,  and  powerful 
shore  artillery  have  all  contributed  to 
make  the  task  of  the  offensive  extremely 
difficult.  The  role  of  the  British  Navy 
to-day  is,  as  it  must  be,  both  offensive 
and  defensive.  We  defend  our  trade 
routes,  and  the  figures  which  have  recently 
been  given  by  the  Prime  Minister,  but 
which  I  venture  to  give  again,  show  what 
the  Navy  has  done.  The  Navy  has 
transported  across  the  sea  to  Allied 
armies  13,000,000  men,  2,000,000  horses, 
25,000,000  tons  of  explosives,  51,000,000 
tons  of  fuel,  130,000,000  tons  of  food. 
Of  the  30,000,000  men  who  have  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  sea  only  2,700  have  been 
lost  by  the  action  of  the  enemy.  The  Navy 
has  also  maintained  without  serious  inter- 
ruption and  with  the  co-operation  and 
inestimable  gallantry  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  the  sea-borne  and  munition  supplies 
not  only  of  these  islands,  but  of  our  Allies. 
.  .  .  Apart  from  the  convoy  of  our  trades 
and  military  and  munitions  traffic  .  .  . 
the  role  of  the  Navy  is  in  other  ways  an 
offensive  one.  The  enemy  ...  is  based 
and  remains  behind  powerful  land  defences 
of  which  Heligoland  is  merely  an  outpost. 
I  will  give  one  comparative  fact  to  show 
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how  the  Grand  Fleet  differs  in  its  role  from 
the  defensive  part  played  by  the  High 
Sea  Fleet.  I  disclose  no  secret  .  .  .  when 
I  say  that  the  British  Fleet  in  its  northern 
base  lies  behind  no  shore  defences  but 
relies  on  its  own  strength  alone.  There 
are  those  .  .  .  who  do  not  appreciate 
the  activities  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  in 
home  waters,  who  think  that  it  lies  in  its 
bases  like  the  High  Sea  Fleet  with  the 
North  Sea  in  between.  I  speak  from  the 
intimate  knowledge  I  have  of  the  day-to- 
day situation  in  the  North  Sea  .  .  .  that 
the  North  Sea— 140,000  square  nautical 
miles — is  swept  day  and  night  from  north 
to  south  and  east  to  west  by  the  British 
Navy. 

During  a  recent  month,  the  mileage 
steamed  by  his  Majesty's  battleships, 
cruisers,  and  destroyers  amounted  to 
1,000,000  ship  miles  in  home  waters. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  ceaseless 
patrol  of  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Forces, 
amounting  to  well  over  6,000,000  ship 
miles  in  home  waters  in  the  same  month. 
Over  and  above  this,  we  have  the  untiring 
vigilance  by  warships  and  all  craft  of  his 
Majesty's  Navy  in  every  ocean  of  the 
world.  ...  As  one  example  only  of  how 
thorough  that  work  is  I  can  state  that 
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during  a  single  month  the  blockading 
squadron  performed  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Arctic  oceans  the  almost  incredible 
feat  of  intercepting  and  examining  every 
single  merchant  ship  trading  with  neutral 
countries.  They  missed  not  one. — Sir 
Eric  Geddes,  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  November  1,  1917. 


During  one  month  the  aircraft  patrol1 
round  the  British  coast  alone  is  more  than 
five  times  the  circumference  of  the  earth. — 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  November  1,  1917. 


The  destroyer,  at  any  rate  at  the  opening 
of  the  war,  and  to  a  great  extent  now,  was 
the  great  antidote  to  the  submarine.  We 
had  it  on  the  best  authority — from  the 
German  people  themselves — that  what 
they  did  fear  among  all  things  in  the  world 
was  the  British  destroyer. — Admiral  Lord 
Jellicoe,  Speech  at  the  Aldwych  Club, 
February  20,  1918. 

1  Carried  out  by  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service, 
now  incorporated  with  the  Royal  Air  Force. 
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/There  is  nothing  which  the  German 
submarine  commander  is  more  anxious 
to  shun  than  the  British  seaplane.  —  Major 
Baird,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
February  22,  1918. 


The  action  was  not  forced,  because  the 
enemy,  after  abandoning  their  wounded 
consort,  the  Bliicher,  made  good  their 
escape  into  waters  infested  by  their  sub- 
marines and  mines.  But  this  combat  be- 
tween the  finest  ships  in  both  navies  is 
of  immense  significance  and  value  in  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  rival  systems 
of  design  and  armament  and  upon  relative 
gunnery  efficiency.  It  is  the  first  test  we 
have  ever  had,  and  without  depending 
too  much  upon  it  I  think  it  is  at  once 
important  and  encouraging.  First  of  all 
it  vindicates,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  theories 
of  design,  and  particularly  of  big-gun 
armament,  always  identified  with  Lord 
Fisher.  The  range  of  the  British  guns 
was  found  to  exceed  that  of  the  German. 
Although  the  German  shell  is  a  most 
formidable  instrument  of  destruction,  the 
bursting-smashing  power  of  the  heavier 
British  projectile  is  decidedly  greater,  and 
—  this  is  the  great  thing  —  our  shooting  is 
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at  least  as  good  as  theirs.  The  Navy, 
while  always  working  very  hard — no  one 
except  themselves  knows  how  hard  they 
have  worked  in  these  years — have  credited 
the  Germans  with  a  sort  of  super-efficiency 
in  gunnery,  and  we  have  always  been  pre- 
pared for  some  surprises  in  their  system 
of  control  and  accuracy  of  fire.  But  there 
is  a  feeling  after  the  combat  of  January  24 l 
that  perhaps  our  naval  officers  were  too 
diffident  in  regard  to  their  own  professional 
skill  in  gunnery. 

Then  the  guns.  While  the  Germans 
were  building  1 1  -inch  guns  we  built  1 2- 
inch  and  13J-inch  guns.  Before  they 
advanced  to  the  12-inch  gun  we  had  large 
numbers  of  ships  armed  with  13*5.  It 
was  said  by  the  opposite  school  of  naval 
force  that  a  smaller  gun  fires  faster  and 
has  a  greater  velocity,  and  therefore  the 
greater  destructive  power.  Krupp  is  the 
master  gunmaker  in  the  world,  and  it 
was  very  right  and  proper  to  take  such  a 
possibility  into  consideration.  Everything 
that  we  have  learnt,  however,  so  far  shows 
that  we  need  not  at  all  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  our  policy  or  the  excellence  of  our 
material. — Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill, 

1  In  the  North  Sea,  1915.  The  armoured 
cruiser  JBlucher  was  sunk. 
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Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February 
1915. 


Nothing  could  have  been  more  admirable 
than  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men 
throughout.  Though  it  was  most  trying 
to  receive  great  volume  of  fire  without 
chance  of  returning  it  adequately,  all 
kept  perfectly  cool,  there  was  no  wild 
firing,  and  discipline  was  the  same  as  at 
battle  practice.  When  target  ceased  to 
be  visible,  gunlayers  spontaneously  ceased 
fire.  The  serious  reverse  sustained  has 
entirely  failed  to  impair  the  spirit  of  officers 
and  ship's  company,  and  it  is  our  unani- 
mous wish  to  meet  the  enemy  again  as 
soon  as  possible.1  —  Report  oj  Captain 
John  Luce,  of  H.M.S.  "  Glasgow,"  issued 
November  17,  1914. 


I  have  never  pretended  to  comprehend 
what  the  ultimate  end  and  real  hope  of 
the  Germans  was  in  provoking  that  con- 

1  With  reference  to  Cradock's  gallant  but  dis- 
astrous action  off  Coronel,  November  1,  1914. 
The  Good  Hope  and  the  Monmouth  were  lost  ; 
the  armed  liner  Otranto  escaped,  as  did  the  Glas- 
gow, although  badly  holed.  The  last-mentioned 
took  part  in  the  victory  off  the  Falkland  Islands, 
December  8,  191 4. 
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test  [Jutland].  But  whatever  those  hopes 
and  aims  were,  they  failed.  If  in  its 
material  gains  the  victory  was  not  on  the 
Rodney  or  the  Nelson  scale,  time  had 
shown  that  its  moral  effect  was  scarcely 
less  than  in  the  days  of  those  great  Admirals. 
—  The  Marquis  of  Crewe,  Speech  delivered 
May  31,  1918. 


The  clerk  of  the  weather  interfered,  as 
he  had  often  interfered  before  during  this 
war,  on  the  wrong  side.  By  the  favour 
of  the  clerk  of  the  weather  the  German 
High  Sea  Fleet  escaped  annihilation  [at 
Jutland]  by  getting  back  to  its  ports  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  —  Admiral  Lord 
Jellicoe,  Speech  delivered  May  31,1918. 


The  whole  operation  1  had  to  be  worked 
out  in  most  careful  detail,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  carried  out  with  signal  success. 
The  co-operation  between  all  units  engaged 
and  the  synchronization  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  operations  have  been  carried 
out  with  signal  success. — Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  23, 
1918. 

1  The  raid  on  Zeebrugge,  April  22,  1918. 
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V.  ON  SEAMEN  IN 
GENERAL 

THE    seamen    are   in    a   manner    a 
nation  by  themselves,  a  humorous, 
brave,   and   sturdy  people  ;   fierce 
and  resolute  in  whatsoever  they  are  in- 
clined to,  somewhat  unsteady  and  incon- 
stant in  pursuing  it,  and  jealous  of  those 
to-morrow  by  whom  they  are  governed 
to-day. — Clarendon. 


Without  our  Mercantile  Marine  the 
Navy,  and,  indeed,  the  nation,  could  not 
exist.  Upon  it  we  have  been  dependent 
for  the  movement  of  our  troops  overseas — 
together  with  all  the  guns,  munitions,  and 
stores  required  by  the  Army.  The  safe- 
guarding of  these  transports,  both  from 
the  attack  of  such  surface  vessels  as  have 
been  at  large  and  from  submarine  attack, 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Navy.  We 
have  had  to  draw  also  upon  the  personnel 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  not  only  for  the 
manning  of  the  transport  ships,  but  also 
very  largely  for  the  manning  of  the  whole 
of  our  patrol  and  mine-sweeping  craft, 
nearly  2,500  skippers  being  employed  as 
skippers  R.N.R.  The  number  of  R  N.R. 
executive  officers  has  increased  almost 
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fourfold  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  to  measure  fully 
the  debt  which  the  country  owes  to  our 
Mercantile  Marine. 

In  the  old  days  it  used  to  be  said  that 
there  was  jealousy  between  the  Mercantile 
Marine  and  the  Royal  Navy,  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  then,  there  is  no 
room  now  in  the  Navy  for  anything  but 
the  most  sincere  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  I  think  I  know  sufficient  of  those 
officers  and  men  to  believe  that  the  feeling 
is  reciprocated.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the  officers 
and  men  who  man  our  armed  merchant 
vessels  and  patrol  craft  have  realized  from 
the  first  day  of  the  war  how  magnificent 
were  their  services,  how  courageous  their 
conduct,  and  how  unflinching  their  devo- 
tion to  duty  under  the  most  dangerous 
conditions.  The  value  of  the  services  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  goes  also  far  beyond  their  work 
in  armed  vessels.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  innumerable  cases  of  unarmed  ships 
being  sunk  by  torpedo  or  gun  fire  far  from 
land,  in  a  heavy  sea,  with  the  ship's  com- 
pany dependent  upon  boats  alone  for  their 
safety,  one  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
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spirit  of  heroism  of  those  who  not  only 
endure  dangers  and  hardships  without 
complaint,  but  are  ever  ready  to  take 
risks  again  and  again  in  repeated  voyages 
in  other  ships. — Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe, 
Speech  at  Fishmongers'  Hall,  January  1 1 , 
1917.  ^ 

May  I  say  in  passing  that  I  cannot  talk 
too  highly  of  the  work  of  the  Merchant 
Service,  nor  can  I  talk  too  highly  of  the 
courage  and  bravery  beyond  all  description 
of  the  men  on  the  patrols  and  the  mine 
sweepers.  These  men  carry  their  lives 
in  their  hands  at  every  minute  of  the  day. 
They  do  it  ungrudgingly.  And  for  what  ? 
To  save  your  shores  and  feed  and  keep 
your  people  in  comfort.  If  anyone  is 
inclined  to  doubt  let  him  contrast  his  life 
at  home,  even  with  reduced  imports,  with 
the  daily  and  hourly  dangers  which  con- 
front these  men,  who  never  cease  their 
labour  and  never  know  a  moment's 
security. — Sir  Edward  Carson,  when  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  February  2],  1917. 


The  services  of  merchant  seamen  have 
been  of  incalculable  value.    I  have  spoken 
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with  men  who  have  been  blown  up  seven 
times,  but  who  continue  to  perform  the 
same  dangerous  duties.  Ten  thousand 
officers  and  men  of  the  Merchant  Service 
have  been  lost  since  the  outbreak  of  war. — 
Admiral  Lord  Beresford,  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  January  15,  1918. 


The  association  between  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  Mercantile  Marine  has  been  so 
close  during  this  war,  whatever  that 
association  might  have  been  before,  that 
it  seems  to  me  almost  incredible  it  can 
ever  be  broken  asunder.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  association  at  the 
present  moment  is  one  of  sympathy,  and 
is  only  moral.  There  is  no  binding  associa- 
tion between  the  two  services.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  in  the  future  there  may 
be  something  more  tangible  which  will 
bind  them  together,  something  which  will 
perhaps  spread  m  our  Mercantile  Marine 
a  little  of  that  organization  and  kindly 
British  discipline  for  which  every  man  is 
better  and  nobody  is  worse  ?  Surely  if 
we  get  that  the  Mercantile  Marine  will 
benefit.  What  a  bond  it  will  be.  It 
means  the  forging  of  a  chain  binding  the 
Empire  together,  a  chain  which  I  believe 
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nothing  will  break.  Nothing  has  broken 
it  now,  but  with  that  closer  association 
in  the  future  of  which  I  speak,  we  can 
really  stand  at  bay  and  snap  our  fingers 
at  any  foe  who  may  attack  us. — V ice- 
Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  Speech  at 
Liverpool,  May  7,  1918. 


To  send  ships  to  sea  manned  by  untrained 
men  is  simple  murder. — Admiral  Lord 
Jellicoe,  Speech,  May  31,  1918. 


Sea-power  is  not  confined  to  the  British 
Navy  or  Allied  navies  alone  ;  it  embraces 
the  Mercantile  Marine.  .  .  .  Without  the 
Mercantile  Marine  the  Navy  could  not  have 
carried  out  the  work  which  it  had  done. 
.  .  .  The  British  Mercantile  Marine  had 
been  built  up  by  private  enterprise,  and 
private  enterprise  would  go  ahead  of  any 
Government  -  managed  department. — Ad- 
miral Viscount  Jellicoe,  Speech  to  the  Navy 
League,  October  2],  1918. 


The  American    Navy    brings  from  the 

war  undying  admiration    for   the    British 

Fleet,  its  power  and  skill,  its  gallantry  and 
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unparalleled  devotion  in  an  unprecedented 
task  in  safeguarding  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. The  American  Navy  has  no  delusions 
as  to  how  the  war  was  won,  or  by  whom. 
Had  it  not  been  for  British  fighting  ships 
American  fighting  men  never  could  have 
got  across  the  sea  in  time.  I  repeat,  in 
time.  Had  it  not  been  for  British  fighting 
ships,  not  even  the  European  Allied  Armies 
had  a  ghost  of  a  show  from  the  start.  This 
is  no  sailor  man's  disrespect  for  the  lands- 
man ;  it  is  not  an  American's  politely 
modest  statement  on  the  situation.  It  is 
simple  fact.  I  am  glad  to  be  home  in  my 
own  country,  but  in  England  I  was  as 
happy  as  a  man  away  from  home  may 
be.— Admiral  W.  S.  Sims,  April  1919. 
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VI.  THE  SAILOR'S  PHILO 
SOPHY  OF  LIFE 

1  SHALL  ever  most  carefully  and  studi- 
ously steer  clear,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
of  all  suspicion  of  being  a  party 
man,  for  if  once  I  show  myself  of  that 
complexion,  whether  for  or  against  a 
Minister,  unbecoming  a  military  servant 
to  my  Royal  master,  I  must  from  that 
moment  expect  to  lose  every  degree  of 
consideration  in  the  line  of  my  profession, 
which  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
first  and  greatest  object  of  my  wishes. 
I  revere  my  King,  I  have  much  affection 
for  my  country,  and  the  pride  and  glory 
of  my  remaining  days  will  be  to  assist 
both  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  feeble 
abilities  ;  and  I  am  vain  enough  to  think 
myself  in  some  degree  qualified  by  a 
knowledge  of  my  duty,  but  much  more 
so  from  inclination  to  fight  the  battles  of 
my  country  upon  my  own  element,  but 
am  free  to  acknowledge  myself  totally 
unfit  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  Minister 
in  a  House  of  Parliament  ;  and  even  if 
I  had  abilities  equal  to  the  undertaking, 
I  think  it  an  employment  derogatory  to 
the  true  character  of  a  sea  officer,  whose 
highest  ambition  is  to  stand  fair  in  the 
good  opinion  of  his  Sovereign  and 
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fellow  subjects.  —  Lord  Hood,  H.M.S. 
"  Barfleur,"  off  Cape  Tiberoon,  January  29, 
1783. 


An  honest  man  must  always  in  time 
get  the  better  of  a  villain.—  Nelson,  Bath, 
January  3],  1784. 

«%• 

Recollect  that  a  brave  man  dies  but 
once,  a  coward  all  his  life  long.  We  can- 
not escape  death  ;  and  should  it  happen  to 
me  in  this  place,1  remember,  it  is  the  will 
of  Him,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of 
life  and  death.—  Nelson,  May  1  to  4,  1  794. 


I  freely  communicate  my  knowledge 
and  observations,  and  only  wish,  that 
whatever  Admiral  I  serve  under  may  make 
a  proper  use  of  it.  God  forbid,  I  should 
have  any  other  consideration  or  service, 
than  the  good  of  my  country. — Nelson, 
off  the  Hyeres,  February  17,  1796. 


The  Spanish  War  will  give  us  a  cottage 
and  a  piece  of  ground,  which  is  all  I  want. 

1  Nelson  was  then  taking  part  in  the  siege  of 
Bastia. 
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I  shall  come  one  day  or  other  laughing 
back,  when  we  will  retire  from  the  busy 
scenes  of  life  :  I  do  not,  however,  mean 
to  be  a  hermit  ;  the  dons  will  give  us 
a  little  money.  —  Nelson,  to  his  Wife, 
February  28,  1797. 


Success  covers  a  multitude  of  blunders, 
and  the  want  of  it  hides  the  greatest 
gallantry  and  good  conduct.  —  Nelson,  Bath, 
September^,  1797, 

«*» 

As  to  myself,  upon  the  general  question, 
that  if  a  man  does  not  do  his  utmost  in 
time  of  action,  I  think  but  one  punishment 
ought  to  be  inflicted.  ...  I  would  have 
every  man  believe,  I  shall  only  take  my 
chance  of  being  shot  by  the  enemy,  but 
if  I  do  not  take  that  chance,  I  am  certain 
of  being  shot  by  my  friends.  —  Nelson, 
Bath,  January  4,  1798. 
«*» 

I  ever  preach  that  rewards  and  punish- 
ments   are    the    foundation    of    all    good 
government.  —  Nelson,  May  10,  1799. 
•*» 

Favouritism  is  the  secret  of  efficiency.  — 
Lord  Fisher. 
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Recollect  that  you  must  be  a  seaman  to 
be  an  officer,  and  also  that  you  cannot 
be  a  good  officer  without  being  a  gentle- 
man.—Nelson,  December  1803. 


There  is  no  real  happiness  in  this  world. 
—Nelson,  to  Earl  St  Vincent,  May  25, 

1804. 

»> 

Temporizing  may  be  necessary  in  small 
states,  in  large  ones  it  ought  not  to 
happen — it  is  humiliating. — Nelson,  to 
Sir  J.  Acton,  June  1804. 


Small  measures  produce  only  small 
results. — Nelson,  to  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
July  10,  1804. 

I  have  learnt  not  to  be  surprised  at 
anything. — Nelson,  December  19,  1804. 


We  know  the  success  of  a  man's  measures 
is  the  criterion  by  which  we  judge  of  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  his  measures.  I  have 
done  my  best.  I  feel  I  have  done  right  ; 
and  should  ministers  think  otherwise, 
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they  must  get  somebody  else  of  more 
wisdom  ;  for  greater  zeal  I  will  turn  my 
back  on  no  man.  —  Nelson,  February  1  1  , 
1805.1 

«*• 

I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of 
my  children's  improvement,  for  it  is  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  anxiety  to  me. 
Above  all  things,  keep  novels  out  of  their 
reach.  They  are  the  corrupters  of  tender 
minds  :  they  exercise  the  imagination 
instead  of  the  judgment  ;  make  them  all 
desire  to  become  the  Julies  and  Cecilias 
of  romance  ;  and  turn  their  heads  before 
they  are  enabled  to  distinguish  truth  from 
fictions  devised  merely  for  entertainment. 
When  they  have  passed  their  climacteric 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  begin  novels.  — 
Collingwood,  HM.S.  "  Dreadnought'' 
April  9,  1805. 


When  I  follow  my  own  head,  I  am, 
in  general,  much  more  correct  in  my 
judgment  than  following  the  opinion  of 
others.  —  Nelson,  to  Lord  Barham,  July 
23,  1805. 


1  Written  during  his  search  for  the  French  fleet. 
Ho  believed  its  destination  to  be  Egypt. 
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How  I  shall  ever  get  through  all  the 
letters  which  are  written  to  me,  I  know 
not.  I  labour  from  dawn  till  midnight, 
till  I  can  hardly  see  ;  and  as  my  hearing 
fails  me  too,  you  will  have  but  a  mass  of 
infirmities  in  your  poor  Lord  whenever 
he  returns  to  you.  I  suppose  I  must  not 
be  seen  to  work  in  my  garden  now  ;  but 
tell  old  Scott  that  he  need  not  be  unhappy 
on  that  account.  Though  we  shall  never 
again  be  able  to  plant  the  Nelson  potatoes, 
we  will  have  them  of  some  other  sort, 
and  right  noble  cabbages  to  boot,  in  great 
perfection.  You  see  I  am  styled  of  Heth- 
poole  and  Caldburne.  Was  that  by  your 
direction  ?  I  should  prefer  it  to  any  other 
title  if  it  was  :  and  I  rejoice,  my  love,  that 
we  are  an  instance  that  there  are  other 
and  better  sources  of  nobility  than  wealth. 
-Collingwood,  to  his  Wife,  H.M.S. 
"Queen,"  off  Carthagena,  December  16, 
1805.1 


1  Collingwood  was  raised  to  the  peerage  after 
Trafalgar,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  a  pension  of  £2000 
a  year,  which  in  the  event  of  his  death  reverted 
to  his  dependents  in  the  proportion  of  £1000 
per  annum  to  his  widow  and  £500  per  annum 
to  each  of  his  two  daughters.  '  Old  Scott  '  wa« 
the  Admiral'i  gardener. 
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Every  boy  should  be  taught  from  his 
cradle  to  acquire  the  great  Nelsonic 
attributes,  the  foundation  of  character  : 
self-reliance,  fertility  of  resource,  fearless- 
ness of  responsibility,  power  of  initiative. 
Give  a  boy  these  four  things,  and  his  man- 
hood is  safe.  He'll  always  arrive  ;  always 
be  there !  We  have  got  such  a  system 
at  Osborne — probably  the  best  school  in 
the  world.  All  that  the  School  Board 
has  got  to  do  is  to  copy  us !  Why  don't 
they  ?  The  other  day  a  proud  mother 
wrote  to  us  to  say :  "  I  sent  my  boy  to 
you  a  child — 'he  has  come  back  a  man  ; 
he  swears  at  his  mother !  "  These  little 
beggars  grow  as  quick  as  monkeys  and  as 
hard  as  nails  at  Osborne.  They  can't 
lean  on  anybody  except  themselves.  They 
are  driven  into  holes  where  only  their 
own  resource  can  get  them  out.  They 
are  given  commands  in  which  fearlessness 
is  their  own  best  safeguard  from  disaster. 
They  are  encouraged  to  discover  things 
for  themselves.  In  a  word,  we  make  men 
of  them — men  who  could  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything  without  matronal  govern- 
ment to  look  after  them,  and  see  they 
don't  split  their  breeches  or  dirty  their 
pretty  little  hands!  That's  education. 
The  production  of  men. — Lord  Fisher. 
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I  am  sure  the  men  are  just  longing 
to  get  home,  even  if  only  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  they  are  setting  an  example  of 
cheery  patience  that  is  splendid.  If  they 
had  the  excitement  of  action  the  trial 
of  patience  would  not  be  so  severe, 
but  they  are  content  just  to  wait  and 
watch,  and  it  is  good  to  see  how  well 
they  stick  to  the  rather  monotonous 
work. 

We  don't  get  much  comfort  out  of  the 
weather  either.  The  nights  are  very  long, 
the  sky  is  very  grey,  and  the  decks  are 
very,  very  wet,  but  none  of  these  things 
affect  the  spirits  of  the  men  any  more  than 
the  cold  and  wet  trenches  and  the  constant 
shellfire  affect  the  spirits  of  those  splendid 
soldiers  of  ours  in  Belgium.  It  is  good 
to  be  a  Briton  nowadays. — Admiral  Sir 
John  Jellicoe,  January  1915. 


I  ...  believe  .  .  .  that  a  man's  re- 
ligion is  his  own  affair,  and  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  should  be  respected  by  those 
who  own  another  form  of  faith.  I  have 
always  held,  in  a  word,  that  religion  is 
an  accident  of  birth. —  Admiral  Lord 
Beresford. 
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I  have  always  disliked  politics,  as  such. 
I  entered  Parliament1  with  the  desire  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Service  ; 
and  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  successful, 
I  have  not  regretted  the  sacrifices  involved. 
— Admiral  Lord  Beresford. 


Silence  !  Deeds,  not  words  !  —  Lord 
Fisher. 

Surely  the  Almighty  God  does  not  in- 
tend this  war  to  be  just  a  hideous  fracas 
— a  blood-drunken  orgy?  There  must 
be  purpose  in  it  ;  improvement  must 
come  out  of  it.  In  that  direction  France 
has  already  shown  us  the  way,  and  has 
risen  out  of  her  ruined  cities  with  a  revived 
religion  that  is  most  wonderful.  Russia 
has  been  welden  into  a  whole,  and  religion 
plays  the  greater  part.  England  still 
remains  to  be  taken  out  of  the  stupor  of 
self-satisfaction  and  complacency  in  which 
her  flourishing  condition  has  steeped  her, 
and  until  she  can  be  stirred  out  of  this 
condition,  until  religious  revival  takes 
place  at  home,  just  so  long  will  the  war 

1  Lord  Beresford,  then  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
was  elected  for  Waterford  in  1874. 
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continue.  When  she  can  look  on  the 
future  with  humbler  eyes  and  a  prayer 
on  her  lips,  then  we  can  begin  to  count 
the  days  toward  the  end. — Admiral  Sir 
David  Beatty,  January  1916. 


We  made  many  mistakes,  and  it  is  our 
business  to-day  to  see  that  the  lessons  have 
been  taken  to  heart,  and  that  we  shall  not 
again  be  found  in  such  a  state  that  we 
have  to  face  the  greatest  crisis  in  history 
with  improvised  methods,  working  from 
hand  to  mouth. — Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty, 
Speech  at  Liverpool,  March  29,  1919. 


I  think  the  finest  epitaph  I  know  is 
that  of  one  of  Nelson's  captains  :  "  Death 
found  him  fighting." — Lord  Fisher. 


VII.  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN 
THE  WORLD  WAR 

I  THINK  there  is  a  tendency  to  fail  to 
appreciate  how  great  is  the  part  the 
Navy  has  played  in  this  war,  a  ten- 
dency  to   concentrate   our   thoughts   and 
attention  upon  particular  incidents  or  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  world,  and  a  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  action  and  the  support 
of  the  Navy  have  not  been  limited  to  a  few 
places,  but  have  been  universal. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  almost 
every  sea  in  the  world  the  Navy  has  made 
its  appearance  during  this  war.  In  every 
campaign  the  Navy  has  played  a  prominent 
part  either  by  active  intervention  or  by 
support,  and  when  we  remember  what 
these  campaigns  have  been,  how  numerous, 
how  widely  spread  over  the  world,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that,  not  only  in  the 
great  battles  in  France,  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
Egypt — wherever  this  great  war  has  been 
waged— but  from  Scapa  Flow  to  the  great 
African  lakes,  the  Navy  has  made  its  power 
felt,  and  the  weight  of  its  hand  has  been 
fully  appreciated  by  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  only  in  the  battles  that  the 
Navy  has  borne  its  part.  Let  the  Com- 
mittee remember  what  the  Navy  has  done 
in  the  work  of  escort — the  troops  that  have 
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been  brought  across  the  seas  of  the  world, 
and  the  goods.  Let  us  think  of  the 
blockade.  What  a  contribution  was  that 
to  our  war,  and  how  great  a  part  it  played 
in  the  ultimate  victory  !  As  to  the  supply 
of  food,  we  in  this  country  no  doubt 
suffered  some  inconvenience  for  a  short 
time,  which  may  have  reached  even  the 
point  of  privation,  but  it  never  was  really 
anything  of  which  we  have  any  right  to 
complain  when  we  remember  what  was 
the  struggle  in  which  we  were  engaged  and 
the  issue  at  stake.  It  is  to  the  Navy  we 
owe  it  that  during  these  years  we  have  had 
food  in  this  country  and  our  people  have 
been  saved  from  the  horrors  and  sufferings 
which  afflicted  the  peoples  of  many  of  the 
other  countries  where  the  war  was  carried 
on.  ... 

It  is,  I  know,  sometimes  said  that,  so  far 
as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  we  have  had  no 
great  victory.  This  war  came  to  an  end 
without  that  great  naval  victory  which 
might  have  been  anticipated  and  would  have 
been,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  fitting  and 
glorious  end.  I  ask  myself  if  that  criticism  is 
really  a  well-founded  one.  After  all,  a  great 
sea  victory — what  does  it  mean  ?  It  means, 
no  doubt,  ships  being  sunk  under  fire, 
booming  out  defiance  and  death  to  the 
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last  moment  and  with  their  crews  cheering 
as  they  go  down — a  glorious  sight.  What 
was  the  naval  climax  and  finish  of  this 
war?  Is  there  anything  in  that  picture  of 
a  great  naval  victory,  however  brilliantly 
done  by  the  most  talented  artist,  to  compare 
with  that  surrender  of  the  German  ships  to 
the  British  Navy  in  mid-ocean — sullen, 
complete — surely,  to  Germany,  a  more 
humiliating  thing  than  anything  that  could 
have  been  achieved  by  a  naval  victory? 

We  used  to  hear  that  our  enemies  were 
waiting  for  '  the  Day.'  The  day  came,  and 
the  British  Navy  was  ready.  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  final  surrender  of  the  great 
German  Navy  to  our  keeping  was  a  greater 
naval  victory  than  anything  which  could 
have  been  achieved  by  fighting.  It 
marked  the  most  complete  defeat  of  a 
most  formidable  opponent,  and  it  also 
marked,  I  hope  and  believe,  a  new  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  world.  I  hope  it 
means  that  in  the  future  we  shall  be 
relieved  from  those  terrors  which  have 
made  the  world  so  miserable  for  many 
years  past. 

Behind  the  wonderful  screen  of  the 
British  Navy  work  of  all  kinds  of  a  most 
extraordinary  character  has  been  going 
on.  Harbours  in  which  our  ships  lay 
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were  made  safe  from  submarine  attacks, 
devices  and  inventions  of  all  kinds  were 
steadily  developed,  and  science  was  called 
in  to  aid  warfare  of  every  kind.  Hearing 
was  made  to  give  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  certainly  as  effectively 
as  sight.  Behind  the  mighty  shelter  of 
the  Navy  all  the  work  of  preparation  was 
rendered  possible  without  which  victory 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  our 
losses  would  have  been  very  much 
greater.  —  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  March  12,  1919. 
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